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Executive Research Survey Report 


CAREER SATISFACTIONS 
of PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
IN INDUSTRY * 


What do engineers in industry rate 


most satisfying job factors? What do 


engineers think management can do to foster 
professional recognition? 


You can get specific answers to these questions and many more 
about engineers in industry in this latest Executive Research 
Survey report. Based on data gathered from lengthy “depth” in- 
terviews, the survey brings out the non-salary career satisfac- 
tions of engineers in industry at three stages of professional 
experience—3 to 6 years, 10 to 15 years, and 20 to 25 years. 
“Career Satisfactions of Professional Engineers in Industry” is 
an intensive study of motivation factors in a representative 
sampling of engineers employed in American industry. Com- 
prehensive statistical analyses—as well as detailed comments 
by engineers—are given throughout the published report. Use 
the handy coupon below to order your copy of this valuable 
addition to your engineering library. 


as the 


Note These Chapter Titles: 


e Career Outlook of Professional Engineers 
© Satisfaction and Frustration on the Job 
¢ The Question of Professional Status 


¢ Are The Values of the More Successful 
Engineers Different from the Others? 


* Survey made by the Opinion Research Corporation, Princeton, N. J., 
for the Professional Engineers Conference Board for Industry, in co- 
operation with the National Society of Professional Engineers. 


gineers in Industry”): 
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$3 to non-members of “How 
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reports: copies How 


$1 to NSPE members 


$2 to non-members Address 


Price (“Career Satisfac- Professional Engineers Conference Board for Industry 
tions of Professional En- 2029 K Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


Yes, | am enclosing check or money order for $ 
please rush the following to me: 
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(Make checks payable to the Board). 
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“This Month” 


It takes engineers from nearly all branches of the profession to keep the 
cement industry going and the fascinating story of how they do it begins on page 17. 
"PCA Research and the Cement Story" is a study in team play and spirit. 


When President Eisenhower opened the Soviet Exhibition in New York recently 
he_ did not conceal the impression the Russian's progress in technology made upon 
him. This, in turn, impressed the AE and a staff writer was sent up to give the 
affair individualized coverage. The AE man and five outstanding members of the New 
York State SPE toured the show and their impressions (with photos) begin on page 23. 


Our "Engineer at Work Piece" (page 27) deals with the design and construction 
of the new Dulles International Airport outside of Washington, D. C. This article is 
in furtherance of AE's new policy (at the request of our readers) to focus the 
nontechnical spotlight on projects (construction and otherwise) in which the 
profession can take great pride. 

The "Women in Engineering" piece on page 31 carries the caption, "Greater Use 
of a Great Potential," which just about tells the story. Read how America is 
catching up in a field where it was far behind. 

A_look at "This Month's" news: 

General news: Thanks to NSPE, the Senate has amended a bill that will restrict 
TVA in the kind of engineering and construction work it can do in connection with 
lease-purchase arrangements. Page 8. . . And in another story, the Navy has 
"authorized and encouraged" its engineers to use the P. E. suffix. 

Consulting: The Interior Department has thrown out a provision in its 1960 
Appropriations Act which would have limited engineering and design costs to five 
per cent of the total cost of any project. .. In other news, NSPE again went 
before a Senate committee to push for the passage of the Keogh-Simpson bill. Both 
Stories, page 10. 

Education: Read on page 11 how New Jersey engineers and Scientists have formed 
a group to guide high school students interested in engineering and science as a 
career, A "Big Brother" approach is used. 

Industry: On page 13, an interesting story on how Western Electric engineers 
in the North Carolina works are fighting unionism. V.0.T.E. N.0O.! In other develop- 
ments, the National Labor Relations Board has issued three decisions of interest. 
Story on page 15. 

NEXT MONTH, September, keep a Sharp look-out for your AE. In addition to the 
many regular features, we will be pleased to present two special inserts of 
articles of particular interest to engineers in consulting and in government. These 
papers are by experts and range in subjects from "Let's be Realistic on Fees 
Schedules" for the consultants, to "Classifying Engineering Positions in the Federal 
Government" for those in government practice. (Note: Coming in the future, special 


inserts for those in education and industry.) 
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Fy Letters to the Editor 


On TVA... 


Dear Editor: 

Milton Lunch did a fine job of re- 
porting . . . in his article in the June 
issue of AMERICAN ENGINEER entitled 
“TVA: Shadows and Fears.” 

It may be true that TVA is doing 
no more than other power companies, 
either public or private, in providing 
free engineering service; but if this is 
the case, I am certain that it is time 
that we as an engineering profession 
must examine the practice most close- 
ly. I am certain that you realize that 
this goes much deeper than wanting 
to keep this work on a selfish basis for 
consulting engineers. In my opinion 
such a practice, if it is allowed to con- 
tinue and expand, could make the 
control of proper engineering prac- 
tices most difficult. While most power 
companies may employ registered en- 
gineers.and operate in a most ethical 
manner, there are bound to be some 
that will not. Furthermore, the prac- 
tice, when once well established in the 


power industry, can easily expand to 
other industries. 
L. E. MILcer, P.E. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Editor's Note: As a result of NSPE’s 
testimony, the Senate Committee 
amended the bill to limit TVA to 
“necessary” engineering services in 
connection with lease-purchase proj- 
ects.—See story, page 8. 


Questions Writer... 
Dear Editor: 

I have just received my June copy 
of AMERICAN ENGINEER. The cover for- 
mat is outstanding inasmuch as it 
announces the 25th Anniversary of 
the National Society of Professional 
Engineers. 

Over the years, I have read many 
of your articles with extreme interest 
and found them both educational and 
broadening. However, in this issue you 
have an article entitled “Engineers 
Turn to Seas for New Water Supply.” 
It appears that this article is based on 

data received 
from the O.S.W., a 


GLIDER:ABILITY !! 
GLIDER® 


U.S. Government 

Agency, but I 

wonder if your 
Up staff writer took 


pains to investigate 


Vertical to . 
the American in- 
Blue Print 1800-print dustrial = approach 
Files capacity to the problem. I 
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steel for faster filing of more plans in less space. Within have pod x ae 
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DURABILITY 


are held equally firm. 


EXPANDABILITY 


GLIDER plan holders, 20” to 48” long, hold up to 
100 prints each. Spaced thumbnuts provide direct 
clamp control. Simgle and multiple sheets or sets 


“T"-tops of each plan holder “glide” into and out of, 
rigid, steel channel-tracks. As print quantity increases, 
users add extra plan holders. A capacity of 1800 prints 
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more, of the same units at reduced cost. 


There are a variety of GLIDERS, open or in cabinets. For the 
do-it-yourselfer or users with special space problems, plan holders too well 


conception of a 
Weir multiple flash 
sea water evapora- 
tion plant under 
construction 
for the Kingdom 
of Kuwait. 
Possibly to some 
engineers their 
ivory towers the 


EXTENDABILITY conditions under 
For greater plan filing purposes, there are GLIDER which Ameri- 
Extensions. Available in 32” and 48” lengths, they're 
easily attachable to original GLIDER units or other can manufacturers 
Extensions. Filing space is increased by one, or are compelled to 


market their prod- 
uct overseas is not 
known. 


and channels are offered separately. Save time, motion, space and Weir is a British 


your plans with GLIDERS. Call or write for literature, prices 
*Patented by MOMAR Industries 


MOMAR 


and nearest dealer. 


4323 West 32nd Street 


Chicago’ 23. Illinois 
Phone LAfayette 3-1633 
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concern backed by 
the British Govern- 
ment and, of 
course, Kuwait is a 
Kingdom whose 
product is directly 


related to the sterling market in Eng- 
land. Nowhere in your article did I 
notice any mention of an American 
concern who have equivalent plants or 
processes to market and unfortunately 
have to do this in competition with the 
English concerns who are either sub- 
sidized or backed financially in their 
terms of sale by the British Govern- 
ment... . 

Joun M. Ryan, P.E. 

Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


> Editor’s Note: As the article notes, 
private American firms as well as the 
OSW are moving ahead rapidly in the 
development of salt water conversion 
processes. The British plant is simply 
one example of an outstanding process 
and does not infer that there are not 
other developments both here and 
abroad. A picture of a plant con- 
structed by Ionics, Inc., an American 
firm, was shown on the page opposite 
the illustration of the British plant. 


First Contract... 
Dear Editor: 

In the June, 1959, issue of AMERI- 
CAN ENGINEER your very comprehen- 
sive article on sea water conversion 
failed to mention that the first con- 
tract for the design of a demonstration 
plant will utilize the design and proc- 
ess of an Ann Arbor consulting engi- 
neering firm, W. L. Badger Associates, 
Inc. 

Curtiss D. Bassett, P.E. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Nostalgic Article ... 
Dear Editor: 

The excellent story in the May is- 
sue of AMERICAN ENGINEER, “Starting 
Your Own Consulting Office,” by Rob- 
ert H. Emerick, P.E., was nostalgic to 
this writer. 

Incidentally, we wonder if the time 
has not come when the term “consult- 
ing engineer” should be discarded. 
The term certainly connotes clients 
coming to the engineer unsolicited 
and asking for his services. While this 
is occasionally true, everyone in the 
engineering business knows that it is 
necessary to go out and beat the 
bushes for clients. 

Mr. Emerick makes the statement 
at the beginning: ‘“‘Everybody’s not 
suited to the consulting life’ and 
closes his story with “But never for- 
get—everybody is not suited for it.” 
If everybody is not suited to the con- 
sulting life, surely that leaves nobody 
who is. In the interest of better engi- 
neering English allow us to say that 
“not everybody is suited to the con- 
sulting life,” which would more near- 
ly express the writer’s intent. 

Harry A. MARSHALL, P.E. 
Topeka, Kan. 
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An Executive-Training Specialist Reveals... 


Five Practical Suggestions on 
How to Speed-Up Your Progress in Business 


“The one question I'm asked most 
often is: ... Is there a secret of 
success in business... 


By James M. Jenks 


It’s no secret that industry today needs ex- 
ecutives badly to replace management men 
who retire or otherwise become inactive. 

Despite everything that has been done 
to ease this shortage, the problem remains 
acute. One explanation was advanced by a 
well-known writer recently. He said, ‘The 
rapid and extensive growth of industry 
during the past decade has created a ‘lost 
generation’ among younger executives. 
There simply hasn’t been time for them to 
acquire broad, practical experience in all 
phases of business. Thus, most of them 
have specialized in a particular function 
of business.” 

However over-simplified that statement 
may be, it does point up the importance 
of this advice: 


Devote a few hours each week to the 
organized study of business fundamentals— 
Somebody, after all, has to coordinate the 
activities of all departments . . . and this 
naturally calls for a working knowledge 
of the major business functions. Only men 
who understand these principles can effec- 
tively communicate with department heads 
—make quick, accurate decisions—elevate 
their thinking to the executive level. 


Take the initiative in training yourself, 
without waiting to be told what you should 
do to qualify for promotion. Remember 
that the primary responsibility for self- 
improvement falls on you alone. Most 
companies are willing to cooperate with 
and help employees—but only after the 
individual has demonstrated ambition. 


Accept every assignment offered you, no 
matter how unrelated it may be to your 


“My answer, quite simply, is no 
if, by ‘secret’, one means a magic 
formula .. 


regular duties. You should, in fact, go out 
of your way to look for such work to help 
acquaint yourself with new and unfamiliar 
business procedures. 


“Stick out your neck’’—take calculated 
risks—whenever you're reasonably sure that 
you're on solid ground. Unless you develop 
the confidence and courage to act boldly 
when decisive action is called for, you'll 
never pass the acid test of leadership. 


Accept the fact that, in order to succeed, 
you must be willing to pay the price of suc- 
cess. In many respects this is the toughest 
of all the steps upward . . . because it 
affects your family as well as yourself. It 
frequently means delayed dinners—even- 
ings studying rather than partying — 
uprooting family ties and friends for better 
opportunities elsewhere. And, to be en- 
tirely truthful, the major executive must 
usually continue to pay “the price of suc- 
cess” throughout his active career. 


It wouldn’t surprise us if, at this point, 
we had discouraged a large part of the 
men who started to read this message from 
reading further. But this is not, necessarily, 
a bad thing. Even some of the people who 
could qualify, with the proper training, 
for a responsible management job are 
sometimes more content with teaching 
school . . . or taking orders rather than 
giving them . . . Everybody, in short, is 
not cut out to be an executive. But if 
you're temperamentally suited for mana- 
gerial work and can cope with its endless 
problems, no other field is so challenging, 
so absorbing, so satisfying. 
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“But there are practical, time- 
tested reasons why some men do 
so much better than others... 


“They are: A willingness to pay the 
price of success, and a knowledge 
of business fundamentals.” 


Free ...‘'Forging Ahead in Business’’ 

Only you are in a position to say whether 
or not the Institute’s program might in- 
terest you. If you think it would, why not 
send today for a complimentary copy of 
“Forging Ahead in Business”, the 48-page 
book which describes the Modern Bus- 
iness Course & Service. 

It is a fascinating little book about how 
success is achieved in business . . . not 
through any magical formula, but by the 
application of a practical, time-tested plan 
which has been developed over the years 
by a distinguished group of academic and 
business leaders. We believe that it will 
help any man get down to bedrock in his 
thinking; however, there’s no cost or obli- 
gation for it because — frankly — we’ve 
never been able to put a price on it that 
would reflect its true value. Some men 
have found a fortune in its pages. 

If you would like a complimentary copy 
of “Forging Ahead in Business”, simply 
fill out and return the coupon. It will be 
mailed to you promptly. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE | 


Dept. 128, 71 West 23rd St., New York 10, N.Y. 
In Canada: 57 Bloor Street, W., Toronto, Ontario. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the | 
| 48-page book— 
| “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
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General News 


TVA Engineering Authority 
Clarified By Senate Bill 


After many years of effort by the National Society to eliminate language 
authorizing TVA to perform engineering and design services for non- 
TVA and non-Federal interests, the Senate has passed the TVA revenue 
bond bill and clarified the engineering provision to make it applicable 


“only to such necessary work of 
this nature.” The revision, made 
by the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee, adds the word “necessary” 
to the clause authorizing TVA to 
perform engineering and construc- 
tion work and other services in 
connection with lease-purchase ar- 
rangements. 

The bill had been previously 
passed by the House, and will now 
go to conference in order to resolve 
differences between the two ver- 
sions, including the provision in- 
volving engineering authority. 

In recent testimony before the 
Senate Committee on this matter, 
NSPE mentioned four specific in- 
stances where TVA engineers had 
performed free engineering services 
in competition with private con- 
sulting engineers available to en- 
gage in identical work. Paul H. 
Robbins, NSPE executive director, 
told the Committee that these 
specific examples represent “noth- 


ing more than the blatant fact 
that Federally-employed engineers 
are competing with private con- 
sulting engineers by providing, 
without charge to the client, the 
type of services normally supplied 
by independent consultants.” 

Mr.- Robbins further declared 
that the Federal Government 
should not compete with its own 
citizens in the furnishing of ma- 
terial or services to non-Federal 
agencies or persons except under 
the most extreme or emergency 
conditions. ‘Such extreme or emer- 
gency conditions which would 
justify the assumption of this broad 
authority by TVA do not exist, and 
thus there can be no justification 
for the rendition of engineering 
services by the Federal Government 
when private firms are available 
and competent to perform identi- 
cal work,” he said. 


Technical Men Featured 
At WESCON, Aug.18-21 


More than 100 technical men 
and administrators who figure 
prominently in the nation’s elec- 
tronics picture have accepted roles 
as discussion leaders in the new 
plan for enlivening convention 
proceedings at the Western Elec- 
tronic Show and Convention in 
San Francisco, August 18-21. 

A special evening session on 
August 19 at the Mark Hopkins 
will feature Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner, 
president of Associated Universi- 
ties, speaking on “The Interna- 
tional Geophysical Years in Retro- 
spect.” 

A so-called “panel of peers” will 
sit at sessions containing an average 
of three technical papers and offer 
comment leading to general discus- 
sion of ideas and information 
presented. 


Navy Bureau Encourages 
Use of P.E. Suffix 


The Navy’s Bureau of Yards and 
Docks has authorized and encour- 
aged its registered engineers and 
architects to use the appropriate 
professional sufix on business-form 
official correspondence, plans, pro- 


American National Exhibition 


The American National Exhibition opened in Moscow 
last month after much preparation. At the left, an 
Italian technician from Reynolds Feal Corporation, the 
American company that is building the U.S. Pavilion, 
demonstrates modern technique to a Soviet worker. 


at right. 


Russian Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev, center, appears 
to be enjoying himself during a visit to the Kaiser 
Aluminum dome—shown under construction in the 
background. The partially completed dome is seen 
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P.E.—Clergyman 


Rev. A. F. Plant, also a registered professional engineer, and Harley, 
Ellington & Day (architects and engineers) representatives Lester H. Waldo 
(left), project administrator, and Julian R. Cowin, executive vice president, 
study construction progress of the new $1.5 million Episcopal Diocesan 
Cathedral Center in Detroit. (See story below.) 


gram listings, engineering reports, 
articles and other appropriate uses. 
The approved suffix is “P.E.” for 
registered engineers and “R.A.” 
for registered architects. 

The use of the professional suf- 
fixes has long been encouraged by 
professional societies, the Bureau 
said, and the practice is in line with 
the agency’s efforts to promote 
registration of engineers and archi- 
tects in their various states. In ad- 
dition to encouraging more em- 
ployees to become registered, “such 
designations would point up the 
professional stature of BuDocks 
employees,” the directive by P. 
Corradi, deputy chief of the Bureau 
stated. 


ARBA Releases New 
Engineer Directory 


More than 1,700 names, titles 
and addresses of administrative 
engineers and officials in the fifty 
state highway departments, the 
District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico are listed in the 1959 edi- 
tion of the convenient, pocket-sized 
directory, Highway Officials and 
Engineers, published by the Ameri- 
can Road Builders’ Association. 


August 1959 


The directory may be obtained 
for $1 per copy from American 
Road Builders’ Association, World 
Center Building, Washington 6, 


Michigan Man Holds 
Unique Dual Posts 

At his desk, he’s Fletcher Plant, 
registered professional engineer—a 
veteran of better than forty years 
in the field—and a past president of 
both the Michigan SPE and _ the 
Detroit Chapter. 

In the sanctuary, he’s the 
Reverend A. F. Plant, administra- 
tive assistant to the bishop of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Michigan—a 
veteran of the cloth for some five 
years now. 

And at the crossroads of the ex- 
panding cultural and medical cen- 
ter in Detroit (the Woodward- 
Warren area), he has combined 
both roles. In the construction of 
a $1.5 million Episcopal Diocesan 
Cathedral Center adjacent to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Dr. Plant is 
serving as liason man between the 
architects, Harley, Ellington & 
Day, Inc., the Chapter (the gov- 
erning group of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral) , and the bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Richard Emrich. 


ACCURATE 
COMPACT 


The LEVERMATIC CONSOLIDA- 
TION APPARATUS is a new load 
settlement device for soils. Data 
obtained from tests on a small 
sample can be used to predict 
the time settlement characteris- 
tics of a foundation under a 
building, dam, bridge or similar 
structure. 


Price $275.00 F.0.B. Chicago 


4711 W. NORTH AVE. - CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
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Eliminate Five Per Cent Fee 


Provision; NSPE ‘Gratified’ 


The elimination from the Interior Department Appropriations Act 
for 1960 of a provision which would have limited engineering and design 
costs to five per cent of the total cost of any project has been hailed by 
Leslie C. Gates, Beckley, West Virginia, consulting engineer and chair- 
man of NSPE’s Functional Section for Consulting Engineers in Private 
Practice as “an extremely gratifying development.” 


In a statement shortly after the 
bill was cleared by both Houses of 
Congress, Mr. Gates declared that 
“the elimination of the five per 
cent fee restriction is an extremely 
gratifying development in that it 
will serve to confirm the Society's 
long-standing position that the in- 
terests of the Government can best 
be served if equitable fee arrange- 
ments for consulting engineering 
services are arrived at through ne- 
gotiation based upon generally ac- 
cepted fee schedules. The fee 
schedules take into consideration 
the size, complexity special 
conditions surrounding any con- 
struction project, and these are the 
factors which must be acknowl- 
edged in the setting of engineering 
fees.” 

The proviso limiting engineer- 


IT IS NO SECRET 


In our bulletins nothing is kept 
secret about the 


DEAINE) 
EAN eOlL 


which TAKES THE 
PLACE of old-style 
pipe coils. Complete 
data and prices on 
request. Latest 
models assure IN- 
CREASED CAPAC- 
ITY. Patented and 
Patents Pending. 


Backed by 24 Years of Panel Coil Manufacturing 


DEAN THERMO-PANEL COIL DIVISION 
DEAN PRODUCTS, INC. 614 Franklin Ave 
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ing and design costs to five per 
cent of the cost of any project was 
inserted by the House, but later 
eliminated from the bill by the 
Senate. In its report on the bill, 
the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee explained its action as fol- 
lows: 


While the committee is in com- 
plete accord with the House com- 
mittee intent of reducing excessive 
engineering and design costs, it 
does not feel that the applying of 
a five per cent limitation on the 
cost of such services for each proj- 
ect will accomplish the desired re- 
result. In many instances, the fail- 
ure to provide adequate funds for 
the proper engineering and design 
of a project could result in greatly 
increased construction costs. 

The National Society, testi- 
mony before the Senate Interior 
Appropriations Subcommittee, had 
urged the elimination of the five 
per cent limitation, pointing out 
that in many instances, such as in 
the case of a difficult timber road, 
engineering costs may be quite 
high in relation to the actual con- 
struction cost. “A fee limit deter- 
mined in every case on the basis 
of construction cost, as proposed 
in the House version, fails to rec- 
ognize or take into consideration 
extensive preliminary planning, 
such as aerial photography or 
photogrammetry, which precedes 
the actual design of the construc- 
tion project,” the Society said. 


Vogt Urges Passage of 
Keogh-Simpson Bill 


“Present Federal tax laws are a 
roadblock for self-employed con- 
sulting engineers because of the 
penalty which must be paid in 
terms of retirement income pro- 
tection,” a National Society spokes- 
man has testified before the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

Robert C. Vogt, a partner in the 
firm of Vogt, Ivers, Seaman & As- 
sociates of Cincinnati, testified that 
the Keogh-Simpson proposal to 
permit a tax deferment to self- 
employed citizens on sums placed 
in private retirement plans or an- 
nuity insurance “could materially 
aid our technological progress.” 

Mr. Vogt stated that the Keogh- 
Simpson bill “would encourage our 
scientists and engineers to achieve 
that degree of self-reliant individ- 
ualism which is so vital for the 
fullest development of their tech- 
nical competence.” 

NSPE spokesman emphasized 
that such legislation ‘would be a 
major contribution toward the en- 
hancement of the professions from 
an economic standpoint and would 
assist in establishing a_ climate 
favorable to the professions for 
career development.” 

Mr. Vogt added that “a_ tax 
equalization program such as pro- 
posed by the Keogh-Simpson_ bill 
will do much to stimulate and 
encourage the development of the 
self-reliant, individualistic scientist 
or engineer who is free to take the 
risk of establishing a general or 
specialized consulting office so that 
he may offer clients new ideas, 
techniques or methods, without 
having to pay the penalty of sac- 
rificing personal security which is 
available through the retirement 
programs of employers under the 
current provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code.” 


Use the Readers’ Service Depart- 
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New Jersey Engineers Act As 
‘Big Brothers’ to Students 


What is an engineer? How do I become an engineer? What do engi- 
neers do? Is there a difference between an engineer and a scientist? These 
are some of the many questions being asked by high school students in- 
terested in engineering or science as a career. 


To calm their bewilderment a 
“big brother” approach has been 
adopted by a group of professional 
New Jersey engineers and scientists 
known collectively as the New Jer- 
sey Engineers’ Committee for 
Student Guidance (NJCSG), who 
travel throughout the State of New 
Jersey speaking to groups of high 
school students and telling them 
the facts about embarking on a 
career in which they themselves 
have achieved success. 

The information they give these 
inquiring young minds is based 
on their years of work experience 
and the initial trepidations they 
felt when first confronted with the 
question of choosing a career. In 
many cases the students have not 
previously been exposed to the 
world of science through personal 
contact with someone working in 
the field. Their knowledge of the 
inner workings of industry is vague 
and their confidence in their abil- 


ity to succeed in so demanding a 
field is shaky. The result has been 
that many potentially qualified 
youngsters have never advanced be- 
yond the, “I’d like to be an engi- 
necr or scientist’’ stage. 

Frequently learning a little more 
about the field in which he has 
shown interest is enough to con- 
vince a student that he is suited 
to the profession. The NJCSG is 
not, however, an active recruiting 
agency to help fill the needs of the 
engineering fields and many times 
the reverse proves to be the out- 
come of their work. ‘The Commit- 
tee’s aim is to indicate that while 
certain students are equipped to 
enter technical fields and should 
be encouraged to do so, others 
should select fields more suited to 
their abilities, interests, and 
talents. 

Last year the NJCSG sent 232 
speakers, 17 panels, 61 single speak- 
ers, and 14 student teams from 
Princeton University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Newark College of 
Engineering, to a total of 101 high 
schools in the State of New Jersey. 
These mectings were attended by 
11,168 students who inter- 
ested in learning more about the 
technical fields. When the series 
first started in 1953 the total at- 
tendance was 1,049. 

Through the meetings secretary, 
Dr. Frederic Russell, chairman of 
the Electrical Engineering Depart- 
ment at Newark College of Engi- 
neering, speakers are provided on 
request from a high school to dis- 
cuss the engineering and scientific 


professions and to answer ques- 
tions about various aspects of the 
fields. This year, high schools in 
more than twelve New Jersey coun- 
ties have made use of NJCSG serv- 
ices. The panel type meeting is 
composed of five members—a lead 
speaker and a representative from 
each of the various branches of en- 
gineering who capable of 
furnishing a complete and au- 
thoritative survey of his field. 
After introductory remarks from 
the lead speaker stating the pur- 
pose of the visit, the meeting fol- 
lows one of three plans: a general 
question-and-answer period with 
only those interested attending; < 
general question - and - answer 
period with all students participat- 
ing; or individual conferences with 
panel members for students inter- 
ested in specific areas. Under each 
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For top operating efficiency! 
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HANDLING 
HANDBOOK 


READY to help you cut costs in every phase 
of modern materials handling—here is the 
hard-won experience of American engineer- 
ing and industry, organized in a single 
compact volume. Never before approached 
in scope or usefulness, this up-to-date Hand- 
book explains the governing principles, the 
methods and systems, and recommended 
equipment for moving material at least cost 
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form. 
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plan the student is encouraged to 
make definite inquiries and to dis- 
cuss individual problems. 


“This part of the program,” 
maintains Dr. Russell, “is perhaps 
the most valuable from the point 
of view of the student. For it is 
here that he can ask questions 
which are of particular concern to 
his understanding. Whenever pos- 
sible we split up the meeting so 
those students interested in 
mechanical engineering or civil or 
chemical can join the speaker who 
has talked on that subject. Then, 
in what amounts seminar- 
fashion, the student is able to dis- 
cuss his problems.” 


To learn the effectiveness of 
these panels, Dr. Herman A. Estrin, 
Department of English, Newark 
College of Engineering, sent a 
questionnaire to sixty high schools 
where NJCSG representatives de- 
livered talks. Over eighty per cent 
of the high school counsellors 
answered. Unanimously, the coun- 
sellors agreed that the coverage of 
material was adequate and the 
presentations were well-suited to 
the students. As one high school 
guidance officer put it: “Three 
hundred junior high school stu- 
dents gave practically their un- 
divided attention for two hours.” 
This rather remarkable accom- 
plishment of holding the interest 
of teen-agers for a sustained period 
of time is due partly to the before- 
speaking preparation each team 
undergoes. 


When a speaker volunteers to 
be a member of a guidance panel 
he is mailed a speakers kit from 
Dr. Russell detailing the material 
that should be covered in a speech 
to a high school student. The out- 
line explains the most successful 
devices used by previous panels 
insuring maximum coverage of 
subject matter; it further suggests 
the logical steps of a presentation 
to explain the engineering profes- 
sion to a nonprofessional. Besides 
the valuable information  trans- 
ferred verbally to the students, 
carefully selected pamphlets, many 
of them written specially for 
NJCSG, are distributed and visual 
aids are employed to supplement 
the instruction. 


Science and mathematics teach- 
ers in Milwaukee were recently 
cited by the Wisconsin SPE for the 
quality of their teaching and for 
encouraging pupils. Fred J. Van 
Zeeland, left, dean of the Milwau- 
kee School of Engineering, pre- 
sented the awards to, l.-r., Richard 
A. Crow, Miss Margaret Joseph, 
and Father John M. Scott. 


EJC Survey Reveals 
Plans of Graduates 


A month before June gradua- 
tion, over eighty-three per cent of 
the estimated 39,000 engineering 
graduates had completed plans for 
post-graduation activities. This was 
revealed by a survey completed by 
the Engineering Manpower Com- 
mission of Engineers Joint Council. 

The specific plans of the gradu- 
ates included: immediate employ- 
ment 63.3 per cent; postgraduate 
studies 10.9 per cent, and military 
service 8.4 per cent. 


Meetings 
of Note 


Society of Automotive Engineers 
—National West Coast Meeting, Au- 
gust 10-13, Hotel Georgia, Van- 
couver, British Columbia. 

Western Electronic Show and 
Convention — Annual Convention, 
August 18-21, Cow Palace Audi- 
torium, San Francisco, California. 

American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers — Petroleum Industry 
Conference, August 25-27, Wilton 
Hotel, Long Beach, California. 
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Western Electric Engineers 
Urged to V.O.T.E. N.O. 


e Group Formed to Combat Unionism 
@ Movement Spreads to Other States 


“Professional status and prestige for engineers through individual 
responsibility and independent judgment.” 


That is the theme of a new and 
somewhat unusual organization of 
professional engineers who have 
started a movement with an equal- 
ly unusual name for the purpose 
of inducing their fellow engineers 
to repudiate unionization, The 
“Veracious Order To Eliminate 
Nocent Organization,” translates 
into “V.O.T.E. N.O.” and further 
translates into ‘Truthful Order ‘To 
Eliminate Harmful Organization.” 

A group of Western Electric 
engineers in the North Carolina 
works of Western Electric started 
the movement early this year to 
offset the campaign of the Council 
of Western Electric Professional 
Employees-National (ESA) for a 
pro-union vote in the forthcoming 
election. The union was certified 
in 1952 to represent the profes- 
sional and technical employees, 
but abandoned its certification by 
filing a petition with the National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB) 
for a new election after a three- 
year period without a contract due 
to a dispute with the company 
over the professional classification 
of certain employees. ‘This move by 
the union provides an opportunity 
lor the Western Electric engineers 
throughout the country to make a 
new decision regarding union rep- 
resentation. As soon as the NLRB 
resolves the differences between the 
union and the company over the 
status of certain employees with 
respect to voting in the profes- 
sional group, an election date will 
be set and an all-out campaign will 
get underway. 

In announcing the formation of 
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the “V.O.T.E. N.O.” movement, 
W. L. Crowder, president, an E.1.T. 
member of the NSPE-afhliated 
Oklahoma Society of Professional 
Engineers, stated that the purpose 
is to give the Western Electric 
engineers “a truthful picture of the 
harm that will be done to your 
career and professional stature il 
you are represented by a union.” 
Mr. Crowder said his group will 
not resort to mud-slinging or 
derogatory statements, but will 
stress truth and facts. 

As the election date draws closer, 
the V.O.T.E N.O. group has ex- 
panded its operations other 


areas of the country and is con- 
tacting professional leaders among 
Western Electric engineers to 
spearhead similar groups in each 
plant or area in which Western 
Electric engineers will vote on the 
union question. Mr, Crowder and 
C. L. Armstrong, secretary of 
V.O.T.E. N.O., attended the NSPE 
25th Anniversary meeting in New 
York City in June and contacted 
NSPE leaders in connection with 
the planning of their campaign. 
They conferred with Harry P. 
Cooper, chairman of the NSPE 
Engineer-in-Industry | Committee; 
John T. Ludwig, a member of the 
NSPE group and leader of the suc- 
cessful “no union’ drive among 
Minneapolis-Honeywell engineers 
two years ago; W. L. Hindermann, 
NSPE vice president in charge of 
employment practice activities; L. 
E. Easley, NSPE vice president tak- 
ing over Mr. Hindermann’s group 
of committees as the latter retires 
from NSPE officership, and Milton 
F. Lunch, NSPE legislative counsel. 

The North Carolina representa- 
tives said their campaign will con- 
sist of distribution of publications 
written by the engineers or volun- 


> 


in New York 


Harry P. Cooper, center, chairman of the NSPE Engineers-in-Industry 
subcommittee talks with members of V.O.T.E. N.O. movement at the NSPE 
meeting recently in New York. At left is C. L. Armstrong, secretary of the 
group, and W. L. Crowder, president, is at the right. The movement was 
formed by the group of engineers in Western Electric's North Carolina plant 


to combat a pro-union campaign. 
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tarily contributed by interested or- 
ganizations, meetings conducted by 
the organization in association with 
professional organizations, and 
personal visits with each engineer 
when possible. The emphasis, they 
said, will be positive, rather than 
just opposing the union, by stress- 
ing professionalism, Canons of 
Ethics for Engineers, promotion of 
membership in the technical and 
professional societies and encour- 
agement of registration. The ac- 
tivity of the group is being fi- 
nanced by voluntary contributions 
and any funds remaining at the 
end of their activities will be do- 
nated to the United Engineering 
Center. Additional information on 
the V.O.T.E. N.O. organization 
and their campaign can be ob- 
tained by writing V.O.T.E. N.O., 
P. O. Box 1101, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 


Engineering Manager 
Must Be Well-Informed 


The present day manager of en- 
gineering who is interested in at- 
taining a leading position for his 
firm “must use techniques that ex- 
tend far beyond those found in the 
discipline of engineering,” the 
Middle Eastern District meeting of 
the American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers was informed. 

He must be interested in not 
only technical information, but in 
such “peripheral” subjects as polit- 
ical science, economics, and psy- 
chology, said C. F. Savage of the 
General Electric Co., New York, 
N. Y. Mr. Savage is consultant- 
engineering professional relations, 
Engineering Personnel Services. 

The engineering manager, he 
said, must develop ‘‘a delicate and 
sensitive sense of balancing’ be- 
tween the technical and nontechni- 
cal aspects of his job. By becoming 
well-rounded and knowledgeable 
in several fields, he will “produce 
a professional climate conducive 
and, in some instances, necessary 
for more effective work.” 


Have You Used AE’s Readers’ 
Service Department? 
See Page 49 
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Professional Rulings 
Announced By NLRB 


The NLRB has recently issued 
the following professional deci- 
sions: 


e Plant time-study men_ were 
ruled to be nonprofessional em- 
ployees because “it appears that 
salaried employees, including rate 
setters and estimators, may progress 
to these jobs through on-the-job 
training, supplemented by ‘out- 
side study’ which, although pre- 
ferred, is not required.” The em- 
ployer said the jobs required the 
equivalent of a college degree and 
two of the six men involved did 
have degrees. (Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Co., 8-RC-3386) 


e In granting professional status 
to pharmacists, the Board noted 
graduation from accredited schools 
of pharmacy and that all “are 
licensed to practice in the State of 
Iowa.” (Katz Drug Co., 18-RC- 
3778) 


e A recreation director on a 
pleasure liner is not a professional 
employee, according to an NLRB 
trial examiner. Although she had 
professional qualifications, the 
duties of the job were not within 
the professional definition because 
they were not “predominantly in- 
tellectual.”. The trial examiner 
noted, commenting on the direc- 
tion of sports activities, “a high 
degree of mental competency and 
skill is undoubtedly required, but 
so far as I know no competent 
authority has seriously described 
the practice of these professions 
(baseball, football, tennis, etc.) as 
intellectual pursuits.” (American 
President Lines, Ltd., 20-CA-1425) 


Industrial Engineers 
Elect F. J. Johnson 


The 10,000-member American 
Institute of Industrial Engineers 
has announced the election of 
Frank J. Johnson as its new presi- 
dent. He is manager of production 
engineering design analysis at the 
Georgia Division of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation. 
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New Editions Now Available 


Index to National Labor 
Relations Board Determinations 
of 
Professional Employee Status 
Under the Taft-Hartley Act 
1947-1958 


©9O9OOO 
Second Edition 


In a completely new arrange- 
ment, this publication covers all 
Board rulings on professional 
status over the eleven-year peri- 
od from 1947 to 1958. The tabu- 
lation lists, in alphabetical order, 
all employee classifications 
whose status was a factor in a 
Board ruling, the determination 
of that status as to Professional 
(P) or Nonprofessional (NP) and 
the applicable Board decision 
complete with citation and date. 


Thirty-four pages. 


Tabulation of Unions 
Representing Engineering 
and 


Technical Employees 
Third Edition 


Designed to satisfy a long-felt 
need in evaluating the important 
and controversial “unionization 
problem” of the engineering pro- 
fession, this up-to-date, docu- 
mented publication lists thirty- 
one collective bargaining units 
which predominantly represent 
engineers, scientists and/or 
technicians. Also shown is the 
organization whose employees 
are represented, the total num- 
ber of employees represented, 
the number of dues paying 
members, the number of profes- 
sional employees among those 
represented and the number of 
nonprofessional employees rep- 
resented. 


NSPE Members, 50¢ each — Non-Members, $1.00 each 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
2029 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me copies of “Index to NLRB Determinations of 
Professional Employee Status Under the Taft-Hartley Act 1947- 


1958” 


Please send me copies of “Tabulation of Unions Repre- 
senting Engineering and Technical Employees” 


lam enclosing $ 
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Free from warps or camber .. . 
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No imperfections or irregularities of construction to cause warping or camber, trouble-free service 
assured for the life of the gratings. 
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Gentlemen: grating; more than 30 dimensional drawings 
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PCA Research and the 


SPAN 


Cement Story 


By 
KENNETH E. TROMBLEY 


American Engineer Editor 


k. A. ALLAN BATES, vice presi- 

dent for research and de- 

velopment of the Portland 
Cement Association, is an alert and 
cheerful man who thoroughly en- 
joys what he is doing. 

“Do you realize,” he says with 
obvious pride, “that there is 
enough cement in the Hoover Dam 
to run a four-lane highway from 
Los Angeles to Kansas City?” 

And this pride and intense in- 
terest built around a gray powdery 
substance that has come to be 
known as portland cement, is felt 
in every research laboratory PCA 
maintains in Skokie, IIl., sixteen 
miles northwest of Chicago, and in 


the Windy City itself, home of the 
general executive offices. 

“And so mammoth is Hoover 
that after all these years the heat 
still released from that mass of 
concrete would comfortably warm 
dozens of five-room houses for 
many years to come.” 

To know just how much heat 
concrete holds within itself and for 
how long, is indicative of the type 
of problems for which the Skokie 
research and development labora- 
tories must find answers; answers 
that engineers across the globe can 
work with and believe in. 

And the success of the Associa- 
tion’s professional engineers—from 
civil to chemical—is immediately 
apparent. 

“The cement industry only pro- 
duces cement. The uses of our 
products are entirely in the hands 
of others. ‘The work of our re- 


search and development labora- 
tories have value if it is accepted by 
these others, the users. These . 
are the engineers, architects, con- 
tractors, designers, teachers and 
students who now and in the future 
years have the uses of cement in 
their hands,” says Dr. Bates. 
Professional engineers who work 
at the R&D laboratories at Skokie 
(Cost: $6,000,000; Size: 161,200 sq. 
ft. of floor space) are dealing with 
a kind of product that has caught 
the interest of technical men from 
all parts of the world for centuries. 
In 1824 a bricklayer and mason 
in Leeds, England, named Joseph 
Aspdin, secured a patent on a hy- 
draulic cement, which he called 
“portland” cement because it re- 


Engineer (second from_ right) 
supervises placement of concrete 
on hyperbolic paraboloid roof for 
a church in Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Dr. A. Allan Bates, left, PCA vice 
president for research and de- 
velopment, and the late Charles F. 
Kettering, vice president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation and re- 


search consultant, discuss the 
merits of a prestressed |-beam. 


sembled in color the stone quarried 
on the Isle of Portland off the 
British coast. Aspdin’s greatest con- 
tribution was his method of care- 
fully proportioning limestone and 
clay, pulverizing them and burning 
the mixture into clinker, which was 
then ground into finished cement. 

Thus, portland cement itself is 
an English idea but soon engineers 
everywhere added contributions. 
Reinforced concrete came from the 
French. The original vertical kilns 
were an ancient German idea bor- 
rowed from other industries. ‘The 
use of slags and pozzolans is of 
mixed European origin, possibly 
first Italian in its beginnings and 
so on to the modern day when 
prestressing became a_ workable 
idea in France Belgium. 
America has contributed, among 
other things, the enunciation of 
the water-cement ratio, soil-cement, 
and air-entraining cements and 
concretes. 

“Within the American scene it- 
self, ideas emanate from a ereat 
diversity of sources,” Dr. Bates 


Decorative precast concrete 
panels embellish the entrance to 
PCA’s new Fire Research Center. 
They were made by using plastic 
forms that impart an unusually 
dense and glossy surface to the 
concrete. 


points out, “and our laboratories 
must be even more openly com- 
municative within our national 
boundaries than we are in the in- 
ternational areas of science and 
technology. Thus, we have worked 
diligently to place ourselves in the 
position of most intimate and un- 
restrained communication and ex- 
change throughout the world, and 
have done this in the knowledge 
and conviction that we are thus 
establishing traditions and prac- 
tices which will be to the unending 
benefit of the industry.” 


Tuar engineers from all branches 
of the profession have a_ hand 
in the past, present and future of 
cement is not apocryphal, Chemi- 
cally, portland cement is a combi- 
nation of lime, silica, alumina, iron 
oxide and small amounts of other 
ingredients, including gypsum 
added in the final grinding process 
to regulate the setting time of the 
cement. Physically, it is the result 
of processing literally mountains 
of limestone, clay, marl, sand, iron 
ore, cement rock, slag and other 
raw materials into a_ clinker, 
formed in huge cylindrical steel 
rotary kilns where a chemical re- 
action between the raw materials 
takes place at a heat of approxi- 
mately 2700 deg. F. To produce 
finished portland cement, this 


Model of proposed section of 
Seattle Freeway, Washington. 


clinker is then ground into a pow- 
der so fine it will pass through a 
sieve capable of holding water. 

Both chemically and physically, 
portland cement is one of the most 
complex, as well as the most widely 
used, of all modern engineering 
materials. From the mining engi- 
neer who provides raw materials, 
to the mechanical for processing, to 
the chemical for testing, the mak- 
ing of cement is a_ professional 
team effort. A genuine tribute to 
all phases of engineering. 


- 
by 


Interstate highway construction in Snoqualmie Pass area of Cascade 


Mountains in Washington. 


If there is one word one hears 
more than all others at Skokie, it 
is “durability.” Because concrete 
structures must serve under widely 
differing conditions of climate and 
use, the R&D staff is constantly 
carrying on observations of con- 
crete in the field under severe con- 
ditions of weather and use. To 
supplement, interpret and expand 
actual field observation studies, 
these same conditions are simu- 
lated in the laboratories by means 
of controlled temperature and 
humidity rooms and __ testing 
machines of many types. 

In durability tests, for example, 
engineers subject specimens to 
moist heat, dry heat and severe 
cold; to alternate cycles of freezing 
and thawing, such as occur when 
rain falls on pavements or other 
structures that have been exposed 
to a_ broiling summer sun. In 
strength tests, machines rapidly 
determine the ability of the speci- 
mens to withstand the racking, 
bending, pulling and crushing 
forces to which concrete is often 
subjected. 

Continuing studies relating to 
proportioning of materials, placing 
and curing of concrete, along with 
durability and strength tests are of 
vital importance in determining 
the performance of concrete under 
different conditions of exposure 


and loading; but of equal import- 
ance are the highly scientific in- 
vestigations into the complex 
chemical and physical structure of 
cement paste and hardened con- 
crete—investigations which are es- 
sential in expanding even further 


the many uses of portland cement 
and concrete. 

Even here engineers play a part 
in these precise and continuous 
studies which are carried out in 
chemistry and physics laboratories. 
Chemical analyses are made not 
only of the portland cements used 


in making concrete test specimens, 
but of the raw materials used in 
the production of the cements, and 
the aggregates-and other materials 
used with them to make concrete. 
Meticulous tests, measurements and 
studies are also made of cement 
paste, the mixture of portland 
cement and water which, as it 
hardens, binds together sand and 
gravel, crushed stone or other ma- 
terials, into concrete. These studies 
are vital, for the quality, perform- 
ance, and most of the characteris- 
tics of concrete are directly de- 
pendent upon the materials which 
enter into its making and upon the 


A Motion pictures, chiefly in 
sound and color, are an important 
part of the Association’s education- 
al program. 


<q Staff engineer from PCA’s soil- 
cement bureau takes specimen 
from soil-cement road for testing. 


Observing deflections in a beam 
under test at PCA laboratories in 
Skokie, Ill. Ww 
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The manifold activities of the 
Portland Cement Association are 
directed from all-concrete 
general headquarters building in 
downtown Chicago . 


characteristic and performance of 
the cement-water paste. 

Over the more than thirty acres 
of laboratories in this almost rural 
Illinois community seems to hang 
an invisible sign with the word 
“Facts” etched upon it. This is 
certainly true of the Structural and 
Fire Research Laboratories which 
have just been completed. Here 
concrete will be mistreated as it 
never has been before including 
burning of full-scale beams and 
girders and a gigantic furnace. 

Much of the current lab work 
now going on deals with problems 
of the time. For example, the great 
activity in the highway field is 
reflected in numerous projects. 
The problem of the highway 
program in the United States was 
delineated in the pages of the 


Aerial view of PCA’s Research and Development Laboratories in Skokie, 
ill. In the center are the main and auxiliary laboratory buildings com- 
pleted in 1950. At left is the Structural Laboratory, and at right the Fire 
Research Center, both completed in 1958. 


AMERICAN ENGINEER several years 
ago by the president of the PCA. 
G. Donald Kennedy wrote: “In 
the short span of years since the 
beginning of the last war, the na- 
tion’s traffic volume has increased 
by more than two-thirds, to some 
58 million vehicles traveling an 
estimated 557 billion vehicle miles 
yearly. By 1965, it is predicted that 
81 million vehicles will be travel- 
ing 814 billion vehicle miles.” 
PCA has entered wholehearted- 
ly into the battle to reduce the 
cost of building highways while 
making them engineeringly better. 
Studies at the lab during the past 
year have concentrated on founda- 
tion problems associated with the 
performance and design of concrete 
pavements. These problems have 
been attacked in the laboratory, 


where static and repetitive loading 
tests are in progress, and in the 
field where controlled static and 
moving load tests have been made. 
Investigations have also been made 
in joint performance with empha- 
sis on the transference of loads 
from one slab to another. In con- 


On the Cover... 


Concrete siphon at Dry 
Coulee, Columbia Basin Proj- 
ect, Washington. Siphon is 
twenty-five feet in diameter, 
wall thickness is two feet. 


nection with maintenance and re- 
construction, an experimental 
patching project has been com- 
pleted and tests are in progress to 
(Continued on page 40) 


PCA farm field engineers demonstrating technique 
of properly laying concrete block to a group of voca- 
tional agricultural instructors. PCA field representa- 
tives are frequently called upon by farmers and 
agricultural institutions to assist in such instruction. 


Inspecting sample cut from a soil-cement road are, 
l.-r.; B. P. McWorther, former division engineer, 
Bureau of Public Roads; C. R. McMillan, chief highway 
commissioner of South Carolina, and G. Donald Ken- 
nedy, president of the Portland Cement Association. 


FROM y 
WASHINGTON | 


MILTON F. LUNCH, 
N.S.P.E.’s Legislative Counsel 


CABOT CARBON, 


SOUNDING BOARDS 


AND "FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION” 


“The term ‘labor organization’ means any organization 
of any kind, or any agency or employee representation 
committee or plan, in which employees participate and 
which exists for the purpose, in whole or in part, of deal- 
ing with employers concerning grievances, labor disputes, 
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wages, rates of pay, hours of employment, or conditions 
of work.” [Section 2 (5)| 
* * 


* * * * 


“It shall be an unfair labor practice for an employer— 
* * * * * * 
“to dominate or interfere with the formation or admin- 
istration of any labor organization or contribute financial 
or other support to it. . .” [Section 8 (a) (2)| 


The above-quoted provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
read together, constitute the foundation for an under- 
standing of the problem or questions which have long 
surrounded the “sounding boards” of engineering per- 
sonnel. A “sounding board,” as defined in the NSPE 
policy encouraging their development and affiliation with 
the professional engineering society, is: 

“a non-bargaining association of engineers, including 
those in management, employed by one industrial con- 
cern, whose purpose is to improve communications be- 
tween professional engineering employees and manage- 
ment by serving as an objective fact-finding body and 
whose activities are carried out in accordance with the 
professional concepts of NSPE.” 

Within these definitions the question of the status of 
sounding boards under the law really becomes two ques- 
tions: (1) Is the organization a “labor organization?” (2) 
If so, is it dominated by the employer? 

The recent Supreme Court decision in National Labor 


Relations Board v. Cabot Carbon Company and Cabot 
Shops, Inc., dealt directly with the question of whether 
a non-bargaining committee is a “labor organization.” 
While the Cabot Carbon committees did not involve pro- 
fessional employees, and although there are very great 


Justice Whittaker 


differences between the Cabot Carbon groups and the 
engineering sounding boards, the decision has direct im- 
plications and significance for the sounding boards. 

Oddly enough, the Cabot Carbon committees were 
established at the request of the Government (War Pro- 
duction Board) in 1943 in furtherance of the war effort 
by increased production. Apparently the value of the 
committees was sufficient for the company to continue 
them after the war, and without any challenge until 
November, 1954, when the International Chemical Work- 
ers Union, AFL-CIO, filed an unfair labor practice charge 
on the grounds that the company had unlawfully domi- 
nated, interfered with and supported “labor organiza- 
tions” (the employee committees). The NLRB agreed with 
the union’s charges and entered an order requiring the 
company to withdraw its support of the committees. 

On appeal, however, the Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit reversed the NLRB decision and held that 
the employee committees were not “labor organizations” 
because they did not negotiate or bargain with the em- 
ployer. The unanimous Supreme Court decision, written by 
Justice Charles E. Whittaker, reversed the Court of Ap- 
peals, however. In relating the high tribunal’s decision to 
the engineering sounding boards, it is vital to note the 
many basic differences between the two types of organi- 
zations in background and operation, as well as some 
of Justice Whittaker’s language. Looking at these many 
differences, it would be a gross error to assume that the 
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engineering sounding boards come within the Cabot 
Carbon decision. Even the strained pronouncements of 
the engineering unions, which have long sought some 
way to destroy the engineering sounding boards, recog- 
nize that the decision is not conclusive of the legal status 
of the engineering organizations. 


The most pointed difference in the two types of organi- 
zations is that the Cabot committees handled grievances 
for individual employees, which Justice Whittaker alluded 
to repeatedly. A second major distinction is that the Cabot 


A, 3179 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


January 22,1959 


Mr, Kearns introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Come 
mittee on Education and Labor 


A BILL 


To amend the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, in order 
to facilitate the freedom of association of professional 
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committees were highly informal and did not have any 
membership requirements, collected no dues and had no 
funds. Plant clerks assisted the committees in conducting 
their elections and did all of their clerical work. The 
employer paid all of the expenses of the committees. 
None of this is the case in the engineering sounding 
boards. 


In the Cabot operation there were regular employee 
committee-management meetings at which “proposals and 
requests” were made in such matters as seniority, job 
classification, job bidding, working schedules, holidays, 
vacations, sick leave, a merit system, wage corrections 
and improvement of working facilities and conditions. 
Justice Whittaker notes that the committees met with the 
company’s director of industrial relations and “made pro- 
posals and requests with respect to matters covering nearly 
the whole scope of the employment relationship and which 
are commonly considered and dealt with in collective 
bargaining.” Also, the company executive sought to reach 
“some solution” with the committee. “He granted some 
of them and rejected others, explaining his reasons for 
doing so.” 

With this background, it is not too difficult to see how 
the Supreme Court could conclude that there was “deal- 
ing” between the committees and the employer, although 
the company had argued that the proposals and requests 
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amounted only to recommendations and that the final de- 
cision remained with the company. To this Justice Whit- 
taker said: “But this is true of all such ‘dealing,’ whether 
with an independent or a company-dominated ‘labor or- 
ganization.’ *** Whether those proposals and requests by 
the Committees, and respondents’ (company) consideration 
of and action upon them, do or do not constitute ‘the 
usual concept of collective bargaining,’ we think that 
those activities establish that the Committees were ‘deal- 
ing with’ respondents, with respect to those subjects, 
within the meaning of [Section 2 (5).’] 


Finally, the Cabot decision proceeded from the open 
admission that the employer had established the com- 
mittees, participated in framing the bylaws, provided 
financial support and company facilities, and otherwise, 
from a legal standpoint, “dominated” the organizations. 

With all of these differences between the Cabot com- 
mittees and the engineering sounding boards why should 
the latter even be concerned? The answer lies in the fact 
that the Court has now determined that the term “dealing 
with” in the “labor organization” definition is not synony- 
mous with “bargaining with;” that, therefore, certain 
“discussions” with an employer, on certain subjects, under 
some circumstances, could be construed as activity bring- 
ing the organization within the definition. Then the ques- 
tion of employer “domination” or “interference” would 
arise. Even though the engineering sounding boards do 
little or none of the activities indicated for the Cabot 
committees, the participation of management-level engi- 
neers leaves a question, although no case has held that 
this alone would support an unfair labor practice charge. 


The Cabot decision does suggest that both the engi- 
neering sounding boards and the employer need to be 
mindful of the murky area in their relationships. The feeling 
of limitation and caution which the Cabot decision height- 
ens is, of course, a deterrent to realizing the full value 
of the sounding board relationship. The full solution to 
the problem must come through Congressional action. 
The NSPE-backed “Freedom of Association” bill by Rep- 
resentative Carroll D. Kearns of Pennsylvania, a member 
of the House Labor Committee, thus takes on new impor- 
tance. Following the Supreme Court decision, NSPE ad- 
vised Representative Kearns that consideration of his bill 
has become more imperative. He was asked to press for 
action on it as soon as possible and to consider adding 
its provisions to the pending labor reform bill should 
that measure be broadened to include other Taft-Hartley 
amendments not related to labor reform. The Kearns Bill 
(H.R. 3179) would resolve the problem directly, by add- 
ing a proviso after the present “labor organization” 
definition to specifically exclude organizations of pro- 
fessional personnel which are not certified, nor recog- 
nized by the employer, for the purposes of collective 
bargaining. 
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In the next fifteen years the 
USSR will rise to first place in 
the world, not only for the 
over-all volume of production 
but also for per capita output. 
—The 2Ist Congress of the 
Communist Party of the So- 
viet Union. 


or the first time since New 
York’s World Fair in 1939, 
Americans this summer are 
getting a chance to view a display 
of the technological and cultural 
progress of the Soviet Union. 
Here, spread out on three floors 
of the New York Coliseum are the 
achievements—or, in some cases, the 
would-be achievements—which the 
2Ilst Congress of the Communist 
Party boasted last winter would be 
the forerunner of accomplishments 
that would bring the people of the 
USSR the highest living standards 
in the world. 
Accompanied by five members of 
the New York State Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, the AMERICAN 
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Hundreds throng the New York Coliseum to see Russian displays. 


ENGINEERS VIEW 
SOVIET EXHIBITION 


ENGINEER toured the $12 million 
show last month to get a firsthand 
look at the engineering aspects of 
the Soviet Exhibition, Taking part 
in the tour were Herbert F. 
Roemmele, director of alumni re- 
lations and placement officer at 
Cooper Union; A. G. Kandoian, 
vice president of International 
Telephone and Telegraph; E. R. 
Smoley, consultant in petroleum 
and chemical engineering; W. J. 
O'Donnell, chief engineer, Applied 
Research and Development of Re- 
public Aviation Corporation, and 
William Wockentuss, consultant in 
mechanical engineering. 

What the group found was not 
so much an exhibit of Russia today 
—although there was ample evi- 
dence on this score—but more of 
what the Soviets hope to have in 
the future. A future which the 
Russians see becoming a_ reality 
within the next fifteen years. 

Everything from fur coats and 
the latest clothing fashions to tele- 
vision sets and electronic gadgets 


fill the three floors of the Coliseum. 
But the big pride of the Soviet ex- 
hibitors appears to be their techno- 
logical and scientific displays which 
overflow the second floor. Clus- 
tered around a huge chrome-plated 
exhibit of Sputnik models are ma- 
chine tools, models of drilling rigs, 
steel mills and super airliners plus 
dozens of electronic gadgets, navi- 
gational devices, and chemical dis- 
plays. Practically every available 
inch of the floor is crammed with 
some item, or some planned prod- 
uct of the Russian technology. 

The engineering and scientific 
exhibits are handled artfully, with 
a sell-technique not too far re- 
moved from Madison Avenue. Eng- 
lish language tapes play constantly, 
describing the more technical as- 
pects of the exhibits. It is obviously 
a show geared to the general public 
rather than an attempt to present 
the technical engineering achieve- 
ments to American engineers and 
scientists. 

Here’s the way one member of 
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Kandoian 


Roemmele 


Wockenfuss 


O'Donnell 


the New York group, E. R. Smo- 
ley, summed it up: 

“The show really isn’t designed 
to present engineering materials to 
engineers or scientific materials to 
scientists, but rather to give the 
general public a sales talk on what 
they are doing and what they are 
trying to do 

“It’s really what they are trying 
to do... actually they are showing 
the future they are talking 
about what they hope to do by 
1965 and their exhibits and models 
are models of the future as much 
as anything else.” 

Another member, W. J. O’Don- 
nell, spotted the same preoccupa- 
tion with the future in the housing 
display: 

“They present what they have 
accomplished to date, but they are 
trying to show where they are go- 
ing in housing. The models are all 
models of the future housing 
around the Moscow area.” 

Mr. Smoley saw it as a “contest 
of the future.” “They are selling 
themselves and their way of doing 
things for the future.” 

The exhibit, of course, was by 
no means limited to the Russian’s 
hopes and dreams. ‘There was 
plenty of tangible evidence of 
present-day products and achieve- 


Boris Fedjuk, right, an engineer at the Moscow Television Laboratories, 
discusses Russian electronic achievements with members of the NYSSPE at 
the Soviet Exhibition in New York City. 


ments scattered throughout the 
show — automobiles, tools, televi- 
sion sets, radios, space satellites. 

Mr. Wockenfuss got this general 
impression of the show: 

“Tl think the show was almost 
spectacular from the point of view 
that forty years ago they had hardly 
anything and now have almost 
everything in process and some of 
it in actual production. ‘They have 
made tremendous strides but I be- 
lieve they still have a few years to 
go before they equal the quality of 
our products.” 

The technicians and engineers 
who guided the NYSSPE group 
through the exhibit were perhaps 
as interesting as the show itself. 

Dean Roemmele was particularly 
impressed with this aspect. 

“T was rather impressed with the 
fact they did not dodge any ques- 
tions and tried to go out of their 
way to tell us important facts . . 
On the whole I thought we were 
well received. 

The Russians appeared especial- 
ly proud of a display of machine 
tools, several of which operated by 
punch cards and tape. However, 
Mr. Wockenfuss, a consultant in 
mechanical engineering, described 
the tools as “standard” products. 
“Nothing exceptional on any one 
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Models of Russian oil well drill- 
ing equipment was one of the fea- 
tured exhibits in the Science and 
Technology Division of the Exhibi- 
tion. Standing at the left is E. R. 
Smoley, one of the members of the 
NYSSPE, who toured the exhibit. 


Messrs. Kandoian and O'Donnell 
inspect Russian radio equipment in 
an electronics display. 


of them. Relatively crude by our 
standards.” 

While the New York group 
looked on, one of the machine 
drills, operated by tape, stubbornly 
refused to function properly. After 
a couple of adjustments by the em- 
barassed Soviet technicians, the 
machine went back to work and 
obediently etched out the word 
“Peace” on a metal block. 

The Soviets devoted a large part 
of the display to electronic units. 
Much of this was in the consumer 
area—television sets and _ radios. 
Among the exhibits was an impres- 
sive working model of a Russian 
airport with the latest in naviga- 
tional devices. Tiny jet models take 
off and land while radar instru- 
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ments plot the course of the plane. 
Spectators could listen in on the 
tower instructions by means of tele- 
phones located around the model. 

After viewing the exhibits, Mr. 
Kandoian, the ITT engineer, said 
he believed the Russian’s state of 
art in the electronic field was be- 
ginning to be comparable to that 
of the U. S. He described the radios 
and television sets on display as 
“very good,” but not too diflerent 
from the sets in the U. S. and 
Europe. 

Mr. Kandoian noted that the 
cheaper sets had printed wiring, 
while the more expensive models 
used hand-soldered wiring. He also 
said the Russians appeared to be 
farther behind in providing over- 
all nation-wide telecommunica- 
tions and in the use of micro-wave 
techniques. 

“The ability to get television 
throughout the country is appar- 
ently limited,” Mr. Kandoian com- 
mented. “Most of it is concentrated 
around Moscow and the big cities.” 

“But they are beginning to 
bridge the gap in electronics .. . 
whether or not they will continue 
to forge ahead is anybody’s guess,” 
he said. 

Boris Fedjuk, identified 
himself as an engineer in the Mos- 
cow ‘Television Laboratories, led 
the group through the electronics 


The Russians focused much of 
the attention on space and aviation 
achievements. Here members of 
the NYSSPE look over a scale model 
of one of the Soviet Sputniks. 
Shown, |.-r., are: A. G. Kandoian, 
Herbert F. Roemmele, W. J. O’Don- 
nell, and William Wockenfuss. 


A working model of a Soviet complex for production of pig iron steel. 
The exhibit was one of the most elaborate in the technological section of 
the $12 million show. At the left is A. Osipov, chief of the metallurgical 
division for the Exhibition, with Robert Willets, head model worker of the 
Ivel Construction Company of Brooklyn, who helped set up the exhibit. 
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Russian technicians explain the 
operations of their machine tools to 
William Wockenfuss, center, a con- 
sultant in mechanical engineering. 
The tools appeared to be one of the 
prides of the Russians, but Mr. 
Wockenfuss described them as es- 
sentially “standard” equipment 
and “relatively crude” by U. S. 
standards. The tools were part of 
more than 10,000 items displayed 
by the Soviets. 


display. Speaking flawless English, 
Mr. Fedjuk was often high in 
praise of the products he was de- 
scribing. 

Once he flatly stated that the 
Russian television sets were su- 
perior to U. S. models and _ la- 
mented the fact that the U. S. and 
other Western nations were not 
buying them. Later he was asked 
how the printed circuits in some 
of the cheaper sets could be re- 
paired. He replied the sets were 
“twice as reliable” as the U. S. sets 
because the Russian government 
maintained strict quality control. 

Russian advances in space and 
aviation were depicted in a series 
of elaborate models. The displays, 
however, were not overly revealing 
from an engineering standpoint. 

Mr. O'Donnell, from Republic 
Aviation, had this to say on these 
exhibits: 

“They actually didn’t show very 
much in these models. Of course, 
we know they have a good aircraft. 
In fact they have their TU-114 
right out here at Idlewild Airport.” 
(It carried the Russian Minister 
Frol Kozlov to the exhibit in an 
eleven hour trip, nonstop from 
Moscow.) 

“We also know they have large 
rocket engines and this has enabled 
them to do things earlier (in the 


Members of the NYSSPE group look on as a Russian technician inspects 
the finished product from this ultra-sonic device. The device etched out the 
words “Soviet Exhibition-1959” on small plastic disks. 
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space field) than we could since 
they could use cruder electronics 
in their space vehicles. You might 
say they did it by the ‘brute force’ 
method.” 

Mr. O'Donnell, however, de- 
scribed the actual exhibits in these 
two fields as “not much to look at.” 

Slogans and typical Soviet propa- 
ganda statements were tossed in 
wherever there was an extra foot 
of space. “In the USSR, Unemploy- 
ment Has Been Stamped Out For 
All Time.” “People Receive Equal 
Pay For Equal Work.” “In the 
Soviet Union, Education Is Free of 
Charge.” 

Another read, ‘““More Than 90,- 


Mr. Smoley, consultant in 
chemical and petroleum engineer- 
ing, watches closely as a Russian 
technician demonstrates the work- 
ing of some of the Soviet machine 
tools. 


000 Engineers Are Trained in the 
USSR a Year.” 

Underneath these high-sounding 
slogans and statues of heroic work- 
ers, were some concrete evidence 
that it wasn’t all propaganda. Evi- 
dence of a nation that has moved 
rapidly in forty years to a place of 
prominence in the world. And 
probably more important were the 
show’s numerous hints of Russia’s 
grandiose hopes and plans for its 
future development. 

As Mr. Wockenfuss commented 
after the tour: 

“At the present time I don’t 
worry about their competitiveness, 
but in twenty-five years I think we 
better look out.” 

And Mr. O'Donnell saw it com- 
ing even faster. 

“T think in less time than that, 
because they are moving ahead 
very rapidly ... I think maybe its 
a matter of five or ten years.” — 


End. 
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Dulles International . . . 


New Concepts in 


Airport Design 


A typical customer for Dulles Airport. 


HE Jet Age in transportation 

came into reality with dra- 

matic suddenness last winter. 
Today, monstrous jet-powered air- 
craft are spanning the Atlantic in 
less than seven hours and speeding 
their way across the U. S. in some- 
thing like 414 hours. 


These super aircraft sped into 
the commercial transportation pic- 
ture so rapidly that many Ameri- 
can cities found their costly air- 
port facilities becoming obsolete 
overnight. Across the nation, in 
New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Los Angeles and dozens of points 
in between, engineers are at work, 
updating facilities to meet the de- 
mands of the Jet Age. 

Many of the old concepts of air- 
port design—some of which haven’t 
been changed basically since the 
“flying machine” era—are going 
out the window in this jet-inspired 
revolution. The end result, avia- 
tion leaders hope, will be a series 
of airports as modern and stream- 
lined as the aircraft they serve. 


The Federal Government has 
plunked down $90 million to build 
one of these Jet Age airports for 
the nation’s capital. The airport, 
being cut out of the rolling hills of 
Northern Virginia about twenty 
miles southwest of Washington, 
D. C., is an immense forward-look- 
ing project that many believe will 
serve as' a model for future jet 
facilities. 

The Washington airport was de- 
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signed with a new concept—one 
which would arrest airport sprawl, 
reduce taxiing and maneuvering of 
heavy equipment, provide enclosed 
passage from building to aircraft 
and, most of all, reduce passenger 
walking to a reasonable distance. 
Problems of airport sprawl and 
accompanying passenger inconven- 
ience have been multiplying as the 
bulk and speed of the aircraft in- 
creased. The airport began with 
the grass strip and a shack that 
sheltered the airport operator and 
his passengers. That shack became 
the terminal building. And as big- 
ger airplanes came along, the ter- 
minal building grew “fingers’— 
long enclosed walkways for the 


passengers. This is the centralized 
terminal. As the length of the 
“fingers” grew, they sprouted sub- 
terminals to accommodate the 
weary passenger. This became 
known as the “decentralized” ter- 
minal, 

The finger system and its many 
modifications managed to accom- 
modate airport growth, but at the 
expense of passenger convenience 
and airline economy. As more and 
faster planes demanding longer 
runways came into being, passen- 
gers walked farther and farther. 

Designers of the new Washing- 
ton airport have concentrated 
much of their efforts to come up 
with a solution to the sprawl prob- 


ut concrete on one of the 11,500 foot runways being 
constructed at the Dulles International Airport near Washington, D. C. The 
airport will be able to accommodate the latest in jet aircraft when it is 


completed in early 1961. 
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A dragline chews out a trench 
for part of the elaborate drainage 
system at the Dulles International 
Airport. The airport will have 
nearly fourteen miles of drainage 
pipe and a reservoir which will 
be able to impound rainwater for 
about eight hours to avoid flooding 
downstream areas. 


lem which threatened to reach im- 
possible proportions under the de- 
mands of the massive jet liners. 
The first step toward the solu- 
tion of the problem, it was decided 
by the planning group, lay in 
separating the building from the 
airplane. So long as one had to go 
to the other, only minor improve- 
ments could be made in the basic 
problem. What was needed was an 
effective plan to divorce the air- 
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PASSENGER MOVEMENT - TERMINAL TO PLANE 


craft from the terminal and _ its 
extensions, and group the planes 
around isolated special service 
units. 

This would provide for a com- 
pact terminal building minus the 
bewildering mazes of concourses 
and gates. But, there remained the 
problem of discovering a means 
of moving the passengers from this 
compact terminal to the jets on the 
service aprons. 

During World War II, it was re- 
called, American bomber crews 
were ferried by truck from briefing 
huts to widely dispersed airplanes. 
Today in such cities as London, 
Paris, Amsterdam and Frankturt, 
conventional buses are used for 
passenger transportation to air- 
planes. But, with this system, the 
passenger must still climb in and 
out and walk up and down stairs. 


Horixe to go this system one bet- 
ter, the designers of the Washing- 
ton airport came up with the con- 
cept of a “mobile departure 
lounge.” 

The mobile lounge will stand 
on cushioned stilts and wheels. 
Measuring about 15 by 60 feet, it 
will accommodate about 80  pas- 
sengers in roomy comfort at 
second-story level. It will load at 
either end, like a ferryboat. 

Instead of walking a_ half-mile 
from the ticket counter to a load- 
ing gate, the airline passenger will 
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walk directly into one of the 
mobile lounges. The lounges will 
be docked at loading gates located 
in a neat row along the wall op- 
posite the main entrance of the 
terminal. From there the lounges 
will move swiftly to jet liners lo- 
cated at the various service areas. 
As the lounge reaches the airplane, 
pneumatic units at the front of the 
lounge press against the airplane 
fuselage and form a sealed unit. 
The passenger simply walks from 
his seat on the lounge to a seat in 
the airplane, eliminating any step 
climbing. 

The lounges costly—esti- 
mated at about $100,000 each—but 
probably less expensive than build- 
ing a network of sprawling cause- 
ways and concourses. 

Here’s the way the mobile lounge 
system would compare in average 
walking distances at the nation’s 
major airports: 


Washington ....... 350 feet 
775 feet 
Philadelphia ...... 880 feet 
St. Louis 910 feet 


Washington National 880 feet 
O’Hare (Chicago) 1,030 feet 
Los Angeles 1,010 feet 
When the new Washington air- 
port opens in 1961, it will have 
thirty loading positions for the 
mobile lounges which will serve 
a like number of aircraft locations 
on the field. The airport is being 


Here’s the revolutionary “mobile 
lounge” concept which will be in- 
stalled at the new airport. The 
lounge (above) will ferry passen- 
gers from a central terminal build- 
ing to airliners which will be sta- 
tioned at service docks at outlying 
ramps. The system will greatly re- 
duce passenger walking distances 
and help eliminate noise by mov- 
ing the jet airliners away from 
the terminal building. 
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planned for an eventual capacity 
of 100 loading gates and 120 air- 
craft locations. 

By 1975, the airport is expected 
to be handling eight to ten million 
passengers yearly—more than twice 
New York’s La Guardia and Idle- 
wild combined last year. The 
Washington National Airport, lo- 
cated just across the Potomac from 
the District of Columbia, will con- 
tinue in operation and is expected 
to handle up to six million pas- 
sengers. Most of the short haul trips 
will go into the Washington Na- 
tional Airport while the longer jet 
flights will be handled by the new 
airport. 

The new airport is located along 
the Loudoun-Fairfax County lines 
in a rural area near Chantilly, Vir- 
gvinia. The drive to downtown 
Washington is expected to be about 
thirty-five minutes once the access 
road is completed. 

A look at the runway figures 
give some idea of the immensity of 
a Jet Age airport. Two runways, 
parallel to one another and facing 
true north-south, will be 11,500 
feet each. Two other runways fac- 
ing roughly  southeast-northwest 
will be 10,000 feet long. Each run- 
way will be 150 feet wide with 25- 
foot shoulders. 

The portland cement concrete 

runways and taxiways are designed 
for a 100,000 pound single wheel 
load, based on a 200 psi footprint 
pressure. This is adequate for an 
aircraft with a gross weight of 
500,000 pounds on a landing gear 
similar to that used in the cur- 
rent jet transports. In the critical 
areas, the pavement is fifteen inches 
thick on nine inches of crushed 
aggregate base. In the noncritical 
areas the thickness tapers off to 
twelve inches. Runway and _ taxi- 
way shoulders consist of two inches 
of asphaltic concrete on 4.5 inches 
of crushed aggregate base. 
A major problem faced by de- 
signers was the fact that, despite 
its primary function as a major in- 
ternational airport for jet airliners, 
the facilities would have to be able 
to accommodate medium-size and 
light aircraft. 

The answer was three sets of 
high speed turnouts for each run- 
way, designed to allow any size 
airplane, landing at whatever 
speed, to leave the runway within 


A tree is bowled over as bulldozers clear the way for the Dulles Inter- 
national Airport. However, as many trees as possible were left standing 
to provide a natural sound barrier for the jet airport. 


thirty seconds after touchdown. 
The light plane with the shortest 
roll, will swing off onto the turn- 
out nearest the point of touch- 
down; most medium-sized planes 
will use the second set. The big 
jets will roll farthest down the 2- 
mile runways before turning off. 

Once off the runway, the jet air- 
liner will head immediately for its 
assigned ramp position, a short dis- 
tance from the point where it 
touched down. There it will be 
serviced and loaded with passen- 
gers (by use of the mobile lounge) 
without the necessity of long taxi- 
ing and jockeying for positions at 
the terminal building. 

The airport will be equipped 
with the latest in lighting en- 
gineering and navigational aids. 
Included will be an Instrument 
Landing System, Precision Ap- 
proach Radar, and Aircraft Surface 
Detection Equipment. 


With the many requirements ol 
the jet, the airport will probably 
be able to claim all sorts of “‘firsts.” 
Among them is the world’s first 
airport ventilated storm sewer. 

The Federal Aviation Agency 
estimates that as little as forty- 
four gallons of jet fuel washed into 
the storm sewer could produce a 
highly explosive mixture. And the 
jet fuel—kerosene or a refinement 
called J[P-4—does not evaporate as 
rapidly as aviation gasoline, height- 
ening the chances for the fuel to 
reach the storm sewer. 

To solve this problem, the FAA 
recommended the installation of 
ventilating fans in the 5,000 foot 
48-inch sewer line. 

The firm of Ammann and Whit- 
ney is doing all civil and structural 
engineering on the airport. Burns 
and McDonnell is handling me- 
chanical and electrical en; 
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Huge earthmoving machinery cuts into the Virginia hillsides to make 
room for Washington’s new jet-age international airport. The airport is 
located about twenty miles from Washington near Chantilly, Virginia. 
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New Ziterature 


ALUMINUM COPINGS—Com plete 
cross-section drawings, installation de- 
tails and specifications for Reynolds 
aluminum copings and gravel stops 
are supplied in the newest A.I.A. file 
folder published by Reynolds Metals 
Company. The drawings are printed 
on slip sheets for convenient use in 
direct tracing or reproduction by 
architects and engineers. In addition 
to the drawings and specifications, the 
file folder also contains a complete list 
of distributors who handle Reynolds 
copings and gravel stops. 

(Circle 15 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


TRAFFIC CONTROL—Aluminum’s 
growing role in the field of traflic con- 
trol today is explained in detail for 
the benefit of street and highway en- 
gineers in a new booklet offered by 
Aluminum Company of America. En- 
titled “Aluminum Traffic Control De- 
vices,” the publication encompasses all 
phases of the use of aluminum from 
street name markers to giant overhead 
sign structures. It replaces a previous 
booklet of the same title. Typical types 
of trafic control devices discussed in- 
clude flat sheet signs, tubular posts, 
fasteners, signal posts, message films, 
and extruded sign systems. Actual in- 
stallation photographs in all types of 
atmospheres are pictured. The 24-page 
brochure also includes details on two 
newly offered, combination extruded- 
sheet signs, and Alcoa’s new tamper- 
resistant fasteners. Details on finishing, 
specifications for all type structures, 
and reprocessing data are outlined for 
quick reference. 
(Circle 16 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


NAMEPLATE DESIGNING—A 20- 
page booklet which serves as a guide 
to the engineer designing or specifying 
nameplates for new products in the 
development stage has an- 
nounced. A complete manual of in- 
structions covering: lettering, com- 
position, step by step procedure for 
drawing a rough nameplate layout, 
useful information, selection of ma- 
terials, nameplate processes, fastening 
of nameplates, steps in manufacturing, 
odd shaped nameplates, and check-off 
list for nameplate buyers. 


(Circle 17 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


MATERIALS HANDLING—A new 
16-page catalog describing and_illus- 
trating the L-S complete line of ma- 
terials handling equipment is avail- 


EQUIPMENT 
SELECTOR 


able from Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc. 
Designated as Condensed Catalog 80- 
204, the 16-page, 2-color presentation 
offers specifications and_ illustrations, 
on rider fork lift trucks, rider tractors, 
narrow aisle rider electrics, electric 
powered “walkies” and manual equip- 
ment. An equipment selector chart 
gives quick visual reference to each 
type of equipment manufactured in 
every line of materials handling equip- 
ment. Each unit is readily found in 
the catalog by a selector page index 
on the front cover. 

(Circle 18 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


CUSHIONING MATERIAL—A new 
brochure prepared by EDG-PAK Divi- 
sion of Flex-O-Lators, Inc., gives a 
progress report on a wide variety of 
new application uses of EDG-PAK 
“Strength of Steel Grip in a Velvet 
Glove” cushioning material. The bro- 
chure includes a sample piece of EDG- 
PAK as well as a cutaway diagram 
showing its design and _ protection 
performance properties. Photographs 
of the automobile, aircraft and missile 
industries illustrate some of the many 
new uses of EDG-PAK in_ nesting, 
packaging, and critical edge protec- 
tion. In addition, ideas on how EDG- 
PAK can more efficiently serve in every 
type of packaging or materials handling 
operation are listed. Complete order- 
ing information is included in the 
brochure describing each of the eight 
different kinds of EDG-PAK. 

(Circle 19 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


HEADERDUCT SYSTEM—With the 
granting of full Underwriter approval 
for their headerduct and fittings for 
cellular steel floors the Conduflor 
Corporation has issued 8-page 
brochure detailing design and appli- 
cation methods for this system. The 
important features of Conduflor’s 
headerduct system for power, com- 
munication, and signal distribution are 
clearly illustrated. Basic fittings are 
also shown. According to the manufac- 
turer, trained engineers are available 
to assist and guide architects and con- 
sulting engineers in the layout and 
planning of projects. 

(Circle 20 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


INSTRUCTORS’ MANUAL—The 
Automatic Transportation Company 
published a new Instructors’ Manual 
to be used as a guide for Industrial 
Truck Operators’ Training Program. 
This 20-page booklet is divided into 
Six stages: theory of operation; good 
driving practices; details of construc- 
tion in principal types of trucks; 
practical operation of the truck; dem- 
onstration, and written examination 
for the driver trainee. Photographs of 
Automatic industrial trucks are shown 
to illustrate the details of construction 
of each particular model manufac- 
tured by Automatic. Cartoons are also 
included to show how accidents hap- 
pen and how to prevent them. 


(Circle 21 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


TRUCK ATTACHMENTS—A new 
4-page folder, detailing its complete 
line of industrial truck attachments, 
designed for safe, efficient handling of 
rolls of paper, has just been published 
by The Elwell-Parker Electric Com- 
pany. The literature illustrates and 
describes four standard clamp models. 
Each is pictured together with engi- 
neering drawings showing the unit in 
operation. A complete table of dimen- 
sions, plus detailed specifications and 
operating information is included. One 
page is devoted to three special attach- 
ments: a roll paper apron, the Bartel 
Grab, and a core ram. Again, detailed 
information plus pictures are pro- 
vided. 

(Circle 22 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 


These listings are informational only and are not an endorsement of the products, nor of the manufacturer’s claims. 
To receive any of the new literature described in this column, merely circle the item number in the Readers’ Service Dept. 
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MERICAN WOMEN, in small but 
increasing numbers, have 
been distinguishing them- 

selves as engineers. 

Although women had_ entered 
all branches of engineering by the 
early 1900's and had won -both 
academic and professional honors, 
it has not been until recent years 
that their numbers have become 
significant. The number of em- 
ployed women engineers jumped 
from less than 750 in 1940 to ap- 
proximately 6,500 in 1950, prob- 
ably as a result of women’s tre- 
mendous response to the needs of 
the economy during World War II. 
Women during that period showed 
not only their interest in, but their 
capacity tor, employment in this 
traditionally men’s field, and estab- 
lished themselves as a permanent 
part of the nation’s human. re- 
sources in engineering, 

Although approximately one- 
half of the women engineers in 
1950 were employed in civil and 
electrical engineering, two of the 
largest engineering 
they were represented also in the 
other branches. Civil engineering 
employed about 30 per cent of all 
women engineers, electrical en- 
gineering about 20 per cent, and 
chemical engincering about 10 per 
cent. Mechanical and industrial en- 
gineering attracted the next largest 
number of women with the remain- 
ing number divided about equally 
between metallurgical and mining 
engineering, and aeronautical en- 
gineering. 

The persistent idea that engi- 
neering was a hard and rough occu- 
pational field and, therefore unsuit- 
able for women has been success- 
fully refuted by the variety of work 


occupations, 
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By 
ALICE K. LEOPOLD 


As, istant to the Secretary of Labor and Director 
of the Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of 


Labor. 


Mrs. Leopold 


women have undertaken this 
field. While they have been at- 
tracted mainly to the design, de- 
velopment and research functions, 
they have found rewarding em- 
ployment in many others. OL some 
100 women engincers responding 
to a survey conducted cooperative- 
ly by the Society of Women Engi- 
neers and the Women’s Bureau a 
lew years ago, almost sixty per 
cent were employed activities 
related to designing (33 per cent) , 
development (15 per cent), and 
research (11 per cent). In addition 
to the roughly eight per cent em- 
ployed in each of such functions as 
technical writing and/or editing, 
and management, four per cent 
were teaching or employed in job 
training; three per cent in produc- 
tion and/or quality control, and 
the rest in miscellaneous other 
functions. 

Many of the contributions made 
by outstanding women engineers 
are already widely known, but 
some of their accomplishments de- 
serve emphasis at the risk of repeti- 
tion at a time when an awareness 
of the great potential they repre- 


sent is so essential. The impact 
made by internationally known Dr. 
Lillian Gilbreth is common knowl- 
edge, but the total impressive story 
of women engineers must be pieced 
together from many sources, in- 
cluding newspaper and magazine 
stories, the biographical sketches 
of some seventy-five women engi- 
neers in the first edition of Who’s 
Who of American Women and per- 
sonal contacts with some of the 
women themselves. 

It is apparent from even a cur- 
sory review that women engineers 
have made their mark on highway 
construction, on communications 
equipment, on electronics develop- 
ment, on aeronautical improve- 
ments, and on satellite, rocket and 
missile progress—to list a few areas 
which amply illustrate the diver- 
sity of their interests and efforts. 
Women engineers, though only 1.2 
per cent of the profession, have 
been chosen as delegates and con- 
ferees to international congresses 
and conferences because of their 
recognized leadership. 

A few brief sketches of individ- 
ual accomplishments may be 
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This woman engineer, Miss 
Emma Barth, is checking the con- 
struction of a generator which she 
designed. She attended evening 
classes for seven years to earn her 
engineering degree. 


more meaningful in highlighting 
achievements of women engineers 
than a long recital of honors, 
awards, and contributions. There 
is the story of one able and highly 
motivated woman who was origi- 
nally refused admission to the engi- 
neering school of her home state, 
who did not take “no” for an 
answer, but enrolled elsewhere, 


completed two years of work in 


A former science teacher and co- 
author of several articles in the 
field of residence lighting, this 
woman engineer heads a com- 
mercial engineering laboratory. 
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one, and returned—this time to be 
admitted. Obtaining a position in 
the Federal Government, her work 
performance has been such that she 
has for some time headed the 
specifications staff in the Aircraft 
Engineering Division of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 


ANOTHER interesting story is that 
of a young electrical engineer 
who embarked on an engincering 
career with her bachelor’s degree 
at age twenty-one, skillfully com- 
bined her profession with marriage 
and motherhood, and has helped 
develop improved sonar displays 
and techniques applicable to anti- 
submarine warfare. 

Stull another story is that of an 
engineer who as a girl reportedly 
took apart all the clocks in’ the 
house and put them back together 
again to run better than they did 
before. Having demonstrated her 
capacity in mathematics, cco- 
nomics, and physics as an under- 
graduate she went on to earn her 
master’s degree and her doctorate, 
and then achieved the rank of 
associate professor. She lec- 
turer in) mathematics several 
universities, and conducted uni- 
versity research in electromechanics 
on contract with the Government. 
She was later sought out by a na- 
tionally known firm to develop and 
direct its programming for clec- 
tronic computers in which work 
she has become an expert. 

Another example of success in a 
different field is that of re- 
nowned scientist-engineer who has 
become project director a 
recognized college of engineering 
and a world authority solar 
energy research. In 1952. she re- 
ceived an award by the Society olf 
Women Engineers as “Outstanding 
Woman Engineer of the Year.” Her 
successes include such  develop- 
ments as solar stills for life ratts 
and solar heating equipment tor 
houses. 

Equally interesting stories could 
be told of many more such notable 
women including that of a chemi- 
cal engineer, holder of a Master 
of Science degree from an institute 
of engineering and employed as an 
engineer by a large automotive 
corporation, whose — professional 
growth and activity in many scien- 


tific, engineering and honorary or- 


ganizations have brought her 
recognition as one of her city’s 
“Women of Achievement;” or a 
supervisory mathematician in a 
naval computer division, or still 
others who helped develop rockets 
and launching mechanisms for 
guided missiles. 

The influence of women engi- 
necrs can be found in basic metals, 
steel, concrete, architecture, ship- 
building, railroads, bridges, auto- 
motive equipment, industrial ma- 
chinery, heating and _ retrigerating 
equipment, electronics equipment, 
household appliances and equip- 
ment and many more products 
essential to our security and our 
standard of living. The foregoing 
examples, however, are sufficient to 
suggest the versatility and diversity 
of available talent and competence. 

Intcrest in women engineers and 
in their contribution to economic 
progress and higher standards of 
living has become world-wide. Dur- 
ing the past vear the United Na- 
tions Commission on the Status of 
Women reviewed the participation 
of women in engineering, architec- 
ture. and law throughout the 
world. Replies to their question- 
naire were received from approxi- 
mately forty countries. Although 


unqualified comparisons of the 


data were difficult, a few telling 
facts were quite clear. We know, 
of course, of the emphasis placed 


This rocket engineer is in charge 
of twenty-three draftsmen and 
engineers who are working on a 
launching system for short-range 
intercepter missiles. 
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upon engineering and the sciences 
in Soviet Russia and on the active 
participation there of women in 
large numbers in these professions. 


It is, therefore, not surprising 
that the one fact which stood out 
above all others was the far higher 
percentages of women among the 
engineers in not only the Soviet 
Union, but also Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, than in the other 
European countries or in_ the 
United States and Canada. An- 
other impressive fact was that 
there are women engineers the 
world over—in Asia; in the Orient; 
in South America; in small coun- 
tries, like Thailand and Korea, as 
well as in large countries, and in 
basically agricultural countries, 
like Australia and Argentina, as 
well as in the highly industrialized 
countries of the world. An interest- 
ing item in point is that two 
women from Madagascar were 
studying aeronautical engineering 
at the time of the report. The third 
unmistakable fact was that many 
countries have higher percentages 
of women among their engineers 
than the United States. 


Tue replies indicate that women 


generally have equality under 
the law in access to professional 
training in the reporting countries. 
Reports from most of the countries 
stated that equality exists also in 
actual practice, although two coun- 
tries reported that preference is 
given to male candidates when edu- 
cational facilities are inadequate to 
accommodate all candidates. Fewer 
replies, however, indicated that in 
actual practice women have equal 
access with men to employment in 
engineering positions. Some re- 
ports indicated that only a few 
women, or no women had quali- 
fied as engineers or demonstrated 
such ability. Reports from approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the countries 
stated that women engineers en- 
countered opposition and prejudice 
when seeking employment and that 
men were frequently given prefer- 
ence for traditional reasons. The 
International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women reported in their reply 
that “in most countries, girls are 
not attracted or are not encouraged 
to take up engineering, and the 
British Association’s opinion that 
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Mrs. Chung Kwai Lui Wei was the first engineer to make an electrolumi- 
nescent lamp at a large industrial laboratory—Westinghouse Lamp Re- 


search Labs in Bloomfield, N.J. 


‘only those who are really keen will 
make the effort against discourage- 
ment from parents and _ teachers’ 
could probably apply to a great 
number of countries.” 

In the United States, we have 
been alerted as a nation to the need 
for many more highly trained 
skilled scientists and engineers than 
we have ever before thought neces- 
sary. We recognize also the need 
for more thoroughly and compe- 
tently trained supporting person- 
nel to utilize more effectively high- 
ly trained creative specialists. 

Many leaders keenly aware of our 
needs are calling attention to the 
potential engineering talent of our 
womanpower resources. At a con- 
ference of employers and educators 
held at Bryn Mawr College in 1954, 
the numbers concluded that 
“Women, judged on the basis of 
ability and performance, have 
shown themselves to be capable of 
holding important positions in re- 
search, development, and the appli- 
cation of science.” 

The President’s Committee on 
Scientists and Engineers stated in 
October, 1957, that “Obviously, 
steps must be taken to break down 


employment barriers to women in 
science, engineering, and the tech- 
nician fields. . . . Long established 
prejudices against women in engi- 
neering and science need to be 
broken down, not only among em- 
ployers, supervisors, and co- 
workers, but among the women 
themselves.” 

Successful efforts to increase 
women’s participation in engineer- 
ing must include the motivation of 
more women to train for the field 
and the assurance of opportunities 
to utilize such training. 

A review of statistics on engineer- 
ing enrollments and degrees sug- 
gests that women in the United 
States have hardly begun to take 
advantage of the training oppor- 
tunities open to them. We know 
that most publicly supported insti- 
tutions admit both men and 
women to all courses of study. Also, 
of the 153 institutions accredited 
by the Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development in 1958, 
most are coeducational. Moreover, 
cooperative engineering programs 
are open to women as well as to 
men, and men’s schools admit 
women to graduate courses. 
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Tue total number of women 
enrolled in engineering degree- 
granting institutions, however, is 
relatively small. The United States 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education, 
reports that of the 289,680 total 
men and women students enrolled 
for resident or extension course 
study toward an engineering de- 
gree in the fall of 1958, only 1,718 
(slightly over half of one per cent) 
were women. These 1,718 were only 
one-tenth of one per cent of 
women’s total 1958 college enroll- 
ment of 1,148,130. 

Total engineering enrollments 
in 1958 for both men and women 
suffered a decline for the first time 
in seven years; for women, the loss 
was 3.6 per cent and for men, 2.5 
per cent. On the other hand, total 
college enrollments for both men 
and women reached all-time highs 
in 1958—for women a gain of 7.8 
per cent over the previous year and 
for men, a gain of 5.3 per cent. 
Whereas women’s total college en- 
rollment in 1958 rose relatively 
higher than that of men, their 
total engineering enrollment fell 
relatively lower. 

The number of engineering de- 
grees conferred on both men and 
women rose at all levels in 1957-58. 
However, of the 41,767 conferred, 
only 133 were earned by women. 
The major branches of engineering 
in which degrees were conferred 
upon women included chemical 


pany. 


The transmission loss on various types of telephone 
calls is being demonstrated by Mary Murphy, super- 
vising engineer with the Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 


% Engineering Enrollment of Women, Fall, 1958 | 
Engineering Curriculum First Master's Doctor's 
Degree Degree Degree 
Naval architecture and marine .................45- 3 0 0 


engineering, with a total of 27 de- 
grees; electrical with 25; mechani- 
cal with 19, and civil engineering 
with 14. 

The reasons behind these figures 
are manifold, but 2ssurance of suit- 
able employment opportunities 
and knowledge of their existence 
can be strong factors in influencing 
more women students with the re- 
quired abilities to study for engi- 
neering professions. 

Despite the recent slight decline 
in enrollment the long term trend 
in numbers of women engineers 
has been definitely upward, charac- 
terized by sharper increases at cer- 
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The national president of the Society of Women 
Engineers, Miss Catherine Eiden, is working on cost 
studies for a telephone company. She also teaches 
engineering economics to her fellow workers. 


tain times than others. American 
women can be counted on to re- 
spond to today’s demands as they 
have done in the past in times of 
national emergency. Increasing par- 
ticipation on their part is in- 
evitable as our labor force expands 
to produce the goods and services 
needed for our growing population 
as well as our national security. 
The Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor 
urges special privileges for 
women but opportunities for them 
to use their talents and abilities 
fully to serve our national goals. 

—End. 
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Strictiy Business 


Personalities . . . Alexander Matiuk has been 
elected vice president and director of engineering for 
Burns and Roe, Inc., New York, N.Y... . Henry C. 
Stricker, Jr., chief engineer of 
Highway Trailer Company, New 
York, N.Y., has been promoted 
to director of engineering. 
Other engineering appointments 
also announced by the firm in- 
clude: Marvin C. Gietzel, chief 
engineer, at the Edgerton, Wis., 
plant, and Morris Froomkin, 
chief engineer, at Hazleton, Pa. 

Carlisle M. Thacker has 
joined Taylor Fibre Company, 
Norristown, Pa., as technical 
director ... Leang P. Yeh has been named consultant 
to the vice president and director of engineering at 
Page Communications Engineers, Inc., Washington, 
D.C... . George F. Kennard, manager of the engi- 
neering laboratory at the Oswego, N. Y., facility of 
International Business Machines Corporation, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Edmund A. Barber as 
manager of lab administration . Hubert Bennett 
has been named director, applications enginecring, for 
McCormick Selph Associates, Hollister, Calif., accord- 
ing to an announcement by President Don A. Mc- 
Cormick. 


Mr. Matiuk 


The appointment of David Y. Keim as chief engi- 
neer-military products of the electronics division of 
Stromberg Carlson, Rochester, N. Y., has been an- 
nounced by Kenneth M. Lord, 
director of engineering for the 
division. Stromberg Carlson is a 
division of General Dynamics 
Corporation . . . United Steel 
Fabricators, Inc., Wooster, Ohio, 
has announced the election of 
W. C. Martin, Jr., as president 
to succeed Walter A. Locker... 
Ralph K. Behr has been named 
manager of the New York dis- 
trict sales office of The Babcock 
& Wilcox Company’s boiler divi- 
sion... Fred M. Potgieter has been appointed con- 
sultant for the manufacture and sale of universal 
joints for Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis... . 
The retirement of Clarence E. Day as vice president 
and director of Harley, Ellington and Day, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich., has been announced .. . James G. Walker 
has been appointed to the staff of Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration, New York, N.Y., as a special assistant and 
consultant to the senior vice president for sales... 
New plant engineer at the Carling Brewing Com- 
pany’s plant in Natick, Mass., is Paul E. Uster. 


Mr. Martin 


August 1959 


Willard H. Hart has joined the stalls of Robert J. 
Strass, Inc., and Hartman-Strass, Inc., consulting engi- 
neers from Milwaukee and Sheboygan, Wis... . The 
appointment of Gerald H. Tel- 
etzke to the post of director of 
sanitary engineer research for 
The Eimco Corporation, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has been an- 
nounced ... Porter W. McDon- 
nell, Jr., has been named to the 
newly created position of prod- 
uct manager, Civil Engineering 
Instruments, of the Eugene 
Dietzgen Company, Chicago, III. 

Four appointments on the 
engineering staff of Waste King 
Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif., has been announced 
by Dr. Hans Jordan, vice president-engineering. They 
are Frank Eidenmiller, manager, quality control; 
Richard Scherer and Ralph Forst, project engineers, 
and Clark Stephens, development engineer . . . Ray- 
mond C. Allen has been named manager of engineer- 
ing at General Electric’s Instrument Department, 
West Lynn, Mass. . . . Laurence C. Mathews will rep- 
resent the Portland Cement Association in the Cen- 
tral Washington area, with headquarters in Yakima, 
Wash. 


Mr. McDonnell 


Charles Luckman Associates, planning-architecture- 
engineering firm of Los Angeles and New York, has 
announced the appointment of John C. Narber as 
director of planning . . . Robert 
R. Allen has been appointed di- 
rector of engineering, research 
and development of Hewitt- 
Robins, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 
... appointment of James 
A. Burton to the position of dis- 
trict engineer for the states ol 
Idaho and Montana has been 
announced by The Asphalt In- 
stitute... The DAMA Plastics 
Company, Inc., Springfield, Pa.., 
has announced the appointment 
of John R. Davis as president ... J. S. Fink and Jack 
Zwecker have announced the formation of the con- 
sulting engincering firm of Fink and Zwecker Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga... . Daniel J. Larkin has joined the 
engineering department of Water Service Labora- 
tories, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Burton 


Acquisition . . . Cenco Instruments Corporation, 
Chicago, IIl., has announced the acquisition of Soiltest, 
Inc. John T. Gossett, chairman of Cenco, has stated 
that the newly acquired company will be operated as 
a subsidiary of Cenco, with no changes in manage 
ment. 
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Society News 


Pres. Mosher Announces New 


1959-60 Society Committees 


NSPE President Harold A. Mosher has announced 1959-60 committee 


appointments as follows: 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
GROUP 


Vice President 
Noah E. Hull, P.E. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Carl C. Chambers, P.E., Chairman, Vice 
President for Engineering Affairs, Uni- 
versity of Pa., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lawrence H. Archer, P.E., 220 West 
Ballard Ave., Ada, Ohio; Ben T. Bogard, 
P.E., 36 University Dr., Ruston, La.; 
Elmer C. Easton, P.E., College of Engi- 
neering, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and John C. Calhoun, Jr., 
P.E., 1106 Ashburn, College Station, Tex. 

COMMITTEE ON ENGINEERING 
PREPARATION 

Anatole Gruehr, P.E., Chairman, Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute, 333 Jay St, 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Henry J. Campbell, P.E., 288 Old 
Country Rd., Mineola, N. Y.; Anthony J. 
Del Mastro, P.E., Route 19, Cleremont 
Ave., Nixon, N. J.; Paul J. Grogan, P.E., 
4457 Hillcrest Dr., Madison 5, Wisc.; J. 
D. Ryder, P.E., 421 Whitehills Dr., East 
Lansing, Mich., and Claude M. Summers, 
P.E., 1635 Broadway, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


REGISTRATION COMMITTEE 

Robert Williamson, P.E., Chairman, 
P. O. Box 252, Charleston, W. Va. 

James A. Rives, P.E., 5401 Argall Ave., 
Norfolk 8, Va.; J. Vernon Sharp, P.E., 
2491 Olympus Dr., Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Leigh E. St. John, P.E., 99 Hawley St., 
Binghamton, N. Y., and John T. West, 
Jr., P.E., 2121 North Second St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE 

Leland Hobson, P.E., Chairman, Kansas 
State College Experimental Station, Man- 
hattan, Kan. 

R. A. Freese, P.E., P. O. Box 170, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, and Dan H. Pletta, P.E., 
Box 366, Blacksburg, Va. 

STUDENT CHAPTER COMMITTEE 

J. Neils Thompson, P.E., Chairman, 
University of Texas, 173 Engineering 
Bldg., Austin, Tex. 

Lloyd A. Chacey, P.E., 5 East Long St., 
Columbus, Ohio; Reed F. Morse, P.E., 
Department of Civil Engineering, Kansas 
State University, Manhattan, Kan.; E. W. 
Schilling, P.E., Dean of Engineering, 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont., 
and H. G. Thueson, P.E., 137 Redwood, 
Stillwater, Okla. 


YOUNG ENGINEERS COMMITTEE 
Arthur Gompf, P.E., Chairman, 1003 
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North Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 

John A. Bonell, P.E., 1125 Williams 
Ave., Reno, Nev.; Robert G. Martin, P.E., 
Belgrade, Me.; Waldo Wegner, P.E., 2015 
—4th Ave., S.E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
Clyde V. Maxwell, P.E., P. O. Box 9804, 
Jackson 6, Miss. 


PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYMENT 
GROUP 


Vice President 
L. Eugene Easley, P.E. 
BOARD OF ETHICAL REVIEW 

Murray A. Wilson, P.E., Chairman, Box 
28, Salina, Kan. 

L. R. Durkee, P.E., 450 Federal Office 
Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash.; Phil T. Elliott, 
P.E., Engineering Division, Kodak Park 
Works, Bldg. 23, Rochester 4, N. Y.: 
Pierce G. Ellis, P.E., 1029 North Marshall 
St., Milwaukee 1, Wisc.; Wylie W. Gil- 
lespie, P.E., P. O. Box 1048, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Marvin C. Nichols, P.E., 407 Capps 
Bldg., Fort Worth, Tex., and Ezra K, 
Nicholson, P.E., 1121 Barberry Rd., Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

ETHICAL PRACTICES COMMITTEE 

Marcus Durlach, Jr., P.E., Chairman, 
2119 Santee Ave., Columbia, §. C. 

Waldemar Nelson, P.E., 322 Hillary 


to Remember 


Wisconsin Society of Professional 
Engineers—Summer Meeting, Sep- 
tember 18-20, 1959, Dellview Hotel, 
Lake Delton, Wisconsin. 

West Virginia Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers—Annual Meeting, 
October 8-10, 19. Oglebay State 
Park, Wheeling, West Virginia. 

National Society of Professional 
Engineers—Fall Meeting, October 
15-17, 1959, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Professional Engineers of Oregon 
—Annual Meeting, November 13-14, 
1959, Benson Hotel, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 

National Society of Professional 
Engineers—Winter Meeting, Febru- 
ary 18-20, 1960, Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


St. New Orleans 18, La; H. W. 
Honefenger, P.E., 1221 Locust St., St. 
Louis 3, Mo.; Leo W. Ruth, P.E., 919 
The Alameda, San Jose 26, Calif., and 
Fred A. Salmon, Sr., P.E., Hamilton Trust 
Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES COMMITTEE 

L. Eugene Easley, P.E., Chairman, 1224 
North Capitol Ave., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 

Harry P. Cooper, P.E., 240 Acacia, Lake 
Jackson, Tex.; Wesley E. Gilbertson, P.E., 
Room 4008, South Bldg., Health, Educa- 
tion & Welfare, Washington 25, D. C.; 
John J. Lanigan, P.E., 85-36 Wareham P1., 
Jamaica 32, N. Y., and James J. Ryan, 
P.E., 52 North Mississippi River Blvd., 
St. Paul., Minn. 


ENGINEERS-IN-GOVERNMENT 
SUBCOMMITTEE 
Wesley E. Gilbertson, P.E., Chairman, 
Room 4008, South Bldg., Health, Educa- 
tion & Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 
Melvin E. Amstutz, P.E., P. O. Box 351, 
Libertyville, Ill.; Gordon E. Bodien, P.E., 
203 City Hall, Minneapolis 15, Minn.; 
Otto Mald, P.E., 1-A Edgewater Park, 
Bronx 61, N. Y.; E. L. Mathes, P.E., 
Bureau of Highways, Boise, Idaho; Ernest 
M. Titus, P.E., 402 Union Bldg., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; R. Emmit Welsh, P.E., 8027 
Highland Ave., Kansas City 10, Mo., and 
Leonard N. White, P.E., 449 State Capitol 
Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 


ENGINEERS-IN-INDUSTRY SUBCOMMITTEE 

Harry P. Cooper, P.E., Chairman, 240 
Acacia, Lake Jackson, Tex. 

Walter E. Burnham, P.E., 3026 Somer- 
set Dr., Wichita, Kan.; Richard G. Hoft, 
P.E., 1023 Maryland Ave., Schenectady, 
N. Y., and John T. Ludwig, P.E., 35 
Clarence Ave., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ENGINEERS-IN-EMPLOY-OF- 
PRIVATE-PRACTITIONERS SUBCOMMITTEE 
John J. Lanigan, P.E., Chairman, 85-36 

Wareham PI., Jamacia 32, N. Y. 

Paul V. Birmingham, P.E., 914A-13th 
St., Modesto, Calif.; William Cromartie, 
P.E., Box 4817, Jacksonville, Fla.; Gene 
E. Ellis, P.E., 2500 Pennsylvania, Topeka, 
Kan., and Fred G. Franklin, P.E., P. O. 
Drawer 110, Columbia, S. C. 


ENGINEERING PRACTICES COMMITTEE 

Alfred H. Samborn, P.E., Chairman, 
1214 Cherry St., Toledo 4, Ohio 

Leslie C. Gates, P.E., P. O. Box 672, 
Beckley, W. Va.; P. W. Genovese, P.E., 
294 Elm St., New Haven, Conn.; Thomas 
T. Mann, P.E., Box 781, Roswell, N. M.; 
James P. O'Donnell, P.E., 39 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y.; George S. Rawlins, 
P.E., P. O. Box 10336, Charlotte, N. C.; 
John H. Stufflebean, P.E., 211 West Pen- 
nington, Tucson, Ariz.; L. M. Van Doren, 
P.E., 2910 Topeka Blvd., Topeka, Kan., 
and Clyde E. Williams, P.E., 312 West 
Colfax Ave., South Bend, Ind. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
Crawford M. Adams, P.E., Chairman, 
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658 Main St., Dalton, Mass. 
Frank H. Lerchen, P.E., Box 124, Bal- 


NSPE Membership Passes 50,000 Mark! 


50,682 


boa, C. Z; C. J. McLean, P.E., 1583 60,000 
Asbury Ave., Evanston, Ill.; Noel T. 
Tweet, P.E., Hotel Kansas Citian, Kansas 
City, Mo., and Daniel B. Ventres, P.E., 
3407- » N. W., Washi 6, 
107-34th Pl. N. W., Washington 16 50,000 


INDUSTRIAL AWARD COMMITTEE 

Robert Blackburn, P.E., Chairman, 
31105 Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


40,000 


Wayne Ault, P.E., 481 Annawan Lane, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Louis J. Larson, P.E., 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 14, 
R. F. Danner, P.E., Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric Company, P. O. Box 


1498, Oklahoma City, Okla., and George 30,000 

Steven, P.E., 61 Fairbanks Ave., Kenmore 

7; WN 

FUNCTIONAL SECTION FOR CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS IN PRIVATE PRACTICE 


Members of Functional Section Execu- 20,000 
tive Committee are members of the En- 
gineering Practices Committee. = 
FUNCTIONAL SECTION FOR ENGINEERS 
IN GOVERNMENT 10,000 


Members of Functional Section Execu- 
tive Committee are members of the En- _—— 
gineers-in-Government Subcommittee. ——— 


PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
GROUP 1935 
1934 


Vice President 


George E. Zelhart, P.E. C. C. Hallvik, P.E., 1724 Bannock, Boise, 
INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS Idaho, and Lawrence E. Miller, P.E., 7715 
COMMITTEE Woolworth, Omaha 6, Neb. 


James P. O'Donnell, P.E., Chairman, 59 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Arlow V. Ferry, PE., P.O. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
John L. Pratt, P.E., Chairman, 830 


Box 8405 Mercantile Securities Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 


Phillip M. Kimmell, P.E., 1441 Clover 
P.E., P.O. Box 9997, Northside Station, ; ; 
St.. Rochester 10, N. Y:: Robert H. 
Jackson, Miss.; Frank E. Sanford, P.E., ‘ 
Lochow, P.E., 903 Seaboard Bldg., Seattle 
2002 Southwest Ave., Jackson, Mich.; and 
1. Wash.; John H. Stufflebean, P.E., 211 
Robert E. Shreeve, P.E., 1820 Dunwoody : coy 
Rd.. Balti $6 tae West Pennington, Tucson, Ariz.; Durward 
J. Tucker, P.E., Radio Station WRR, 
INTER-SOCIETY RELATIONS COMMITTEE Dallas 26, Tex.. and R. P. Westerhoff, 
Garvin H. Dyer, P.E., Chairman, P. O. P.E.. 576 Highland <Ave., Ridgewood, 
Box 207, Independence, Mo. ae 
Thomas M. Linville, P-E.. General 
Electric, Company, P.O. Box toss, ORGANIZATIONAL FUNCTIONS 
| GROUP 


Schenectady, N. Y.; Robert J. Rhinehart, 
P.E., P. O. Box 57, Pine Bluff, Ark.; S. L. 
Stolte, P.E., 1437 Marshall St., St. Paul 4. 
Minn., and Alex Van Praag, P.E.. 253 AMERICAN ENGINEER COMMITTEE 
South Park St., Decatur, II. G. Ross Henninger, P.E., Chairman, 


PUBLIC RELATIONS GROUP Ohio Mechanics Institute, 1104 Walnut 
i id St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 

Vice President H. Carl Bauman, P.E., 83-16 164th PL, 

R. King Rouse, P.E. 


Jamaica, L. N. Norman S. Bosworth, 
AWARDS COMMITTEE P.E., Rooms 911-12, 79 Milk St., Boston 9, 
Clarence T. Shoch, P.E., Chairman, 901 Mass.; Nelson S. Butera, P.E., 186 Mills 
Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. St... Morristown, N. J., and Louis A. 
Clarence H. Linder, P.E., 570 Lexing- Warner, P.E., 80 Santa Fe Ave., Hamden, 
ton Ave., New York, N. Y.; Edwin D. Har- 
292-10th St., N. W.. Atlanta 13, 
Ga.: E. C. Starr, P.E., Bonneville Power 
Administration, 1001 NE Lloyd Blvd., 
Portland, Ore., and Curtis L. Wilson, P-E., 


Vice President 
Brandon H. Backlund, P.E. 


Conn. 


FUNCTIONAL SECTION SERVICES 
COMMITTEE 
C. R. Hanes, P.E., Chairman, 581 East 
Dominion Blvd., Columbus 14, Ohio. 


rison, P.E.., 


Missouri School of Mines, Rolla, Mo. Frank L. Martin. P.E.. 606 Little St 
ENGINEERS’ WEEK COMMITTEE Alexandria, Va.; Arthur W. Tews, P.E., 
Belton Y. Cooper, P.E., Chairman, 3724 1745 Scheffler Ave., St. Paul 16, Minn.; 


Edward Van Wagenen, P.E., Room 402, 
OReilly Bldg., Jacksonville 2, Fla., and 
2020 Pembroke Drive, 


Mountain Park Drive, Birmingham, Ala. 

A. €. Bullen, fr., PE., 13 First St., 
Honolulu 18, Hawaii; J. Raymond Car- W. H. Sindt, PE., 
roll, P.E., 3 Illini Circle, Urbana, HL; Fort Worth, ‘Tex. 


August 1959 


1955 1959 
1960 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Thomas T. Mann, P.E., Chairman, Box 
781, Roswell, N. M. 

F. L. Hendrick, P.E., 952 Sunset Lane 
East Lansing, Mich.; Harvey F. Pierce, 
P.E.. P. O. Box 726, Riverside Station 
Miami, Fla.: C. W. Schemm, P.E., 118 
Svndicate Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo., and 
H. F. Sommerschield, P.E., 39 South La- 
Salle St., Chicago 3, Il. 


STATE SOCIETY AND CHAPTER 
ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 

Frank W. Edwards, P.E., Chairman, 208 
South LaSalle St., Chicago, Hl. 

Sylvan M. Byck, P.E., P. O. Box 1538, 
Savannah, Ga.: L. F. Christman, P.E., 101 
Endlich St., Mt. Penn, Reading 6, Pa.; 
Paul Doll, P-E.. P. O. Box 365, Jefferson 
City, Mo., and Carrington Mason, P.E., 


Box 1188, Houston, Tex. 


COMMITTEE ON ENGINEERING 
TECHNICIANS 

A. C. Friel, P.E., Chairman, 4007 Oak 
Court, Midland, Mich. 

Oliver S. Hammer, P.E., United Elec- 
tronics Laboratories, Inc., 3947 Park Dr., 
Louisville 16, Ky.; John T. Ludwig, P-E., 
35 Clarence Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Karl O. Werwath, P.E., 1025 North 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wisc., and Mer- 
ritt A. Williamson, P.E., College of Engi- 
Architecture, Pennsylvania 
University Park, Pa. 


neering and 
State University, 
POLICY OPERATIONS GROUP 
Vice President 
W. Earl Christian, P.E. 
BUDGET COMMITTEE 

W. Earl Christian, P.E., Chairman, Box 

215, RD 24, New Brunswick, N. J. 
(Please turn the page) 
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Thoughts orm 


Professiomalismm. 


By PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 
NSPE Executive Director 


College Graduates and Professionalism 


HIS spring well over 35,000 young men and women completed 
the baccalaureate education for an engineering career. A sur- 
vey not long ago by one of our larger and well-known colleges 

of engineering indicated an interesting trend in the attitude of 
young people entering an engineering career as to their assurances 
of professional stature to be gained in engineering. 


Tue survey indicated a fairly-high confidence in the professional 
stature of engineering in the sophomore level, less assurance was 
indicated at the junior level, even less at the senior level, and the 
decline continued for the first several years of employment. Subse- 
quent to this low point, there was a gradual increase in assurance 
of professional status for engineering to the point that at about six 
years out of college nearly the same percentage of engincering- 
trained people were confident of professional stature for engineer- 
ing as existed during the sophomore year. 


Tunis survey was conducted several years ago, and undoubtedly a 
change has occurred as all members of the engineering profession 
have come to realize more fully their own responsibilities if they 
are to be accorded professional status. Certainly there are indica- 
tions at hand that the graduates of 1959 are more concerned with 
establishing the professional nature of engineering that has been 
true in the past. It is interesting to note the number of references 
in college commencement addresses to the important role which 
technology will play in the economy, well-being of the people, and 
world responsibilities of the future. It is equally interesting to 
note the genuine concern on the part of engineering graduates for 
their own professional development and stature. One such indica- 
tion comes in a report from Missouri, which indicates that eighty- 
three per cent of the graduates of that State took the engineer-in- 
training examination. Similar reports from other states indicate 
an increasing awareness on the part of young men entering the 
profession as to the values of the next step in their professional de- 
velopment, namely, registration. 

The professional society has tremendous opportunity to assist 
these young men and to provide them with a climate in which their 
contributions can be most effective. 


Tue Society has taken a major step in this direction with the 
adoption of the Introductory Membership plan whereby these 
young men have an opportunity to immediately become a part of 
the professional society. It is encouraging to note that more and 
more of the state societies are adopting and implementing this pro- 
cedure. Its success, however, and the ultimate value in the develop- 
ment of the professional consciousness on the part of these young 
men are dependent upon the degree to which they are made a part 
of chapter and state as well at national activities. 

It is a challenge, therefore, to local chapters to pay particular at- 
tention to creating the kind of professional activity which will chal- 
lenge the young man, retain and maintain his interest, and develop 
his consciousness of professional responsibility on which he will 
build his future career. 


Russell B. Allen, P.E., 4610 Hartwick 
Rd., College Park, Md.; H. Bruce Baty, 
P.E., 2808 Grand Ave., Middletown, Ohio; 
Theodore Braaten, P.E., Butternut Dr., 
Norwich, Conn., and G. W. McAlpin, 
P.E., 1584 Virginia St., East, Charleston, 
W. Va. 

CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 
COMMITTEE 

Lehmann M. Dunn, P.E., Chairman, 
2240-10th St., Port Huron, Mich. 

E. R. Fletcher, P.E., 621 S. W. Alder St., 
Portland 5, Ore.; Orley O. Phillips, P.E., 
831-l4th St., Denver, Colo.; George S. 
Rawlins, P.E., P. O. Box 10336, Charlotte, 
N. C., and Robert J. Risberg, P.E., Box 
839, Balboa, C. Z. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 

Elmer S. Barrett, P.E., Chairman, P. O 
Box 372, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Sam Hawkins, P.E., 1100 South Steele, 
Denver, Colo.; Walter J. Kreske, P.E., 
53 State St., Room 936, Boston 9, Mass.:; 
L. S. Miller, P.E., P. O. Box 250, Bruns- 
wick, Ga.; Merton S. Adams, New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Company, 85 West Jersey 
St., Elizabeth, N. J., and L. G. Gitzen- 
danner, P.E., 805 Sanders Ave., Scotia 2, 
NY. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

Garvin H. Dyer, P.E., Chairman, P. O. 
Box 207, Independence, Mo. 

Clarence H. Evans, P.E., 4911 Old Hill 
Rd., Sedgely Farms. Wilmington 7, Del.; 
Fred Johnson, P.E., 1034 Princeton Ave., 
Modesto, Calif.; William F. Moehlman, 
P.E., P. O. Box 3237, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
John L. Pratt, P-.E.. 830 Mercantile 
Securities Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex., and 
Frederick Von Voigtlander, P.E., 1919 
Wayne St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS 
COMMITTEE 

John D. Coleman, P.E., Chairman, 5715 
Free Pike, Dayton 26, Ohio. 

L. L. Dresser, P.E., Box 2518, Tulsa, 
Okla.; L. F. Frazza, P.E., 225 Bamford 
Ave, Hawthorne, N. J.; Ritchie Lawrie, 
P.E., 321 North Front St., Harrisburg, Pa., 
and M. Frank Wooten, P.E., 215 Latta 
Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 


POLICY REVIEW COMMITTEE 

C. G. Roush, P.E., Chairman, 101 West 
1lth St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

C. L. Emerson, P.E., c/o Thomas Brad- 
bury Architect, 60 Fifth St, N. E., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Warner Howe, P.E., 76 Porter 
Bldg., Memphis, Tenn.; W. L. Hinder- 
mann, P.E., 1951 University Ave., 
Paul, Minn., and A. H. Kidder, 
Philadelphia Electric Company, 


Chestnut St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 

James A. Evans, P.E., Chairman, 339 
Brown Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Bertil A. Johnson, P.E., 85 Norton Ave., 
Cranston, R. I.; A. J. McGaw, P.E., Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Casper, Wyo.; Eino 
A. Reinikka, P.E., 112 Tenth Ave., 
Anchorage, Alaska, and L. W. Veigel, 
P.E., Box 446, Dickinson, N. D. 

RESERVE FUND COMMITTEE 

Harold A. Mosher, P.E., Chairman, 
Kodak Park Works, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Charles W. Ryan, P.E., 340 Palmer Rd., 
Yonkers, N. Y., and Russell B, Allen, P.E., 
4610 Hartwick Rd, College Park, Md. 
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j MEDIAN INCOME BY FIELD OF EMPLOYMENT, 1952-1958 
Just Off the Press! 


FEDERAL 
GOV'T 


1958 


10,000 }— PUBLIC UTILITIES 
NSPE’s 4th Biennial 
COUNTY OR 
NY, MUNICIPAL 
9,000 7 Gov't 
| STATE GOV'T 
< WY 
fe} 
WIS 


1956 


T 


ENGINEERS’ 
7,000 
1954 


INCOME and SALARY _.... | 


Here is the latest in a continuing series of income and GET SOUND STATISTICAL ANSWERS 

salary surveys of the engineering profession made by TO THESE QUESTIONS 

the National Society of Professional Engineers. Started 

in 1952, the surveys are part of a long-range income & Which of the major engineering specialties 
and salary study program. The fourth biennial survey has the highest median earnings? 

gives a detailed picture of engineer earnings by Patel > In what fields have professional engineers 
of entry into the profession, by geographical region, 

by type of employer, by engineering specialty—and by achieved the largest gains in total earnings 
a variety of other categories. Salary and income data over the period 1952-58? 
from approximately 19,000 registered, professional > How do engineering salaries compare in 
engineers were studied for this newest survey report. the fields of education, public utilities, in- 
Published in handy booklet form, the 1958 Survey dustry, government and private practice? 
provides a documented study at all levels of profes- 

sional experience. One of the features of the report is © How much, percentagewise, have engineer 
a detailed analysis of salary trends recorded in the earnings increased throughout the country 
four surveys to date. during the period 1952-58? 


56 pages of charts « tables * graphs « textual analysis 


. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
2029 K St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Engineers’ Income and Salary Survey—1958. 


| enclose (check) (money order) in the amount of $.............. Ship to: 
(please print): 


$2 per copy 
NSPE (Make checks payable to National Society of Professional Engineers) 
$2 Per Copy 
Members: $1 NSPE Members: $1 


[] Check if you are a member of 
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WITH THE 


By Mrs. Garvin H. Dyer, Chair- 
man of the Ladies Auxiliary Ad- 
visory Committee. 


Reports of activities of the 
auxiliaries are being received 
every day and the results tabulated 
for publishing in the Engineers 
Wives, and many interesting bits 
of information have turned up, in- 
cluding several new auxiliaries, 
which had not been previously re- 
ported. 


The San Fernando Valley Chap- 
ter of California has a new aunil- 
iary with Mrs. Millard L. Johnson 
as its president. Their activitics 
included a Christmas Dinner 
Dance, an Awards Dinner and a 
Stardust Ball in June at which in- 
stallating of officers of both the 
Chapter and the Auxiliary were 
held. 


The wives of the Hutchinson, 
Kansas, Chapter have also organ- 
ized an auxiliary with Mrs. Ralph 
O. Smith as president. They have 
had an active and interesting vear 
and are looking forward to a full 
vear of activities starting in the 


fall. 


The South Dakota Auxiliary has 
completed its final organization at 
their spring mecting with Mrs. 
Arthur S. Mannes as the president. 
This Auxiliary meets four times a 
vear concurrently with the men’s 
meeting, on a state level similar to 
the men’s society. 


We have reports that auxiliaries 
have been organized in New Mar- 
tinville, West Virginia, Jackson- 
ville, Florida, as well as the Oncida- 
Mohawk Chapter in New York, 
but we have no particulars regard- 
ing these three new auxiliaries. 
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(Continued from page 20) 
study the strength characteristics 
of resurfaced pavements. 

Srit relative to highways are 
the tests to provide further infor- 
mation on the performance of soil- 
cement for a variety of new pur- 
poses. So that engineers may be- 
come more familiar with the be- 
havior of this material in sub-bases 
as well as roads and elsewhere, con- 
tinuous tests on various soils are 
conducted to obtain data on their 
suitability for cement stabilization. 

Concrete has long been recog- 
nized as a structural material, but 
in the last few years it has emerged 
as an important architectural ma- 
terial as well. In the construction 
of its two new laboratories it was 
only natural that the Association 
should practice what it has 
preached. The exterior walls of the 
buildings are of precast concrete, 
the frames and floors of reinforced 
concrete. The interior walls are of 
concrete masonry. Sculptured con- 
crete panels were used in portions 
of the lobby. 

Since concrete is plastic when 
placed, it is possible to cast orna- 
mentation of the same material as 
the structural portions of a build- 
ing—and at the same time. A 


project to determine the effect of 
concrete block patterns on the 
structural properties of walls has 
been pursued vigorously. More 
than 100 wall panels 4 x 8 feet in 
dimension have been tested. No 
previous data on this subject ap- 
pear in available literature, and 
such data are needed before build- 
ing codes can be modified to allow 
the use of patterns other than those 
now standard. 

The flexural strength of walls 
has been determined over both 
horizontal and vertical spans. Over 
vertical spans the flexural strength 
was least for walls with continuous 
horizontal mortar joints, so all pat- 
terns produced walls which were 
at least as strong as those laid in 
running bond. However, when 
tested over a horizontal span, walls 
containing continuous vertical 
joints were only thirty per cent as 
strong as the standard running 
bond. 

Extensive test data which will 
evaluate the performance of walls 
laid with different block patterns, 
with various mortars, and with 
various amounts of horizontal re- 
inforcement will be reported soon. 

More tests at Skokie deal with 
slab-on-ground construction. This 


(Continued on page 43) 


Misplaced Captions 


Somehow,captions were 
switched in our June issue. These 
two photos are shown with correct 
captions. Above: Roy E. Marquardt, 
left, president of The Marquardt 
Corporation, received the outstand- 
ing engineer award from Ed Lowell, 
right, awards chairman, as Billy 
Schmidt, center, president of the 
San Fernando Valley Chapter of 
the California SPE, looks on. 


A. Carl Weber, right, director of 
research engineering for Laclede 
Steel Company, St. Louis, has re- 
ceived the annual outstanding en- 
gineer award from the St. Louis 
Chapter, Missouri SPE. Mr. Weber 
is shown receiving the plaque from 
A. H. Baum, St. Louis building 
commissioner and first recipient of 
the award. 
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Member State 


ALABAMA 
res., Frank G. Doar, P. 0. Box 2641, Birming- 


a 
xec.-Sec., W. G. Hendricks, 600 N. 18th St., 


A 
t. Dir., James A. Evans, 339 Brown Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ALASKA 
acai Eino A. Reinikka, 112 Tenth Ave., Anchorage, 
Ala 
Sec ec., Melvin W. Witham, Box 3712-Eastchester 
PO, Anchorage, Alas. 
Dir., Eino A. Reinikka, 112 Tenth Ave., 
Anchorage, Alas. 
ARIZONA 
Pres., Edmond F. Marun, 2732 E, Helen St., 
Tucson, Arizona. 
Sec.-Treas., Harold F. Hudson, 1222 No. 3rd St., 
at. anne H. Stufflebean, 211 W. Pennington, 
Tucson, Arixc 


ARKANSAS 
Pres., Mark Garver, Garver & Garver Engrs., 
Wallace Bide. Little Rock, Ark. 
Pa Huddleston, Arkansas State Highway 


Coe 
Dept. "Little Rock, Ar 2 
Nat. Dir., J. R. Bissett, ment Station, 


Experi 
College of Engineering, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark, 
CALIFORNIA 
Gordon s. Stiles, 746 West Terrace, 


“Leroy Martin, 22639 Main St., Hay- 

Fred Johnson, 1034 Princeton Ave., 
CANAL ZONE 

W. Zelnick, P. O. Box 474, Balboa 

Richard R. Potter, Box 255, Balboa 

bert J. Risberg, Box 839, Balboa, 


at. 
Canal Zone. 


COLORADO 
Pres., Wilbur Parks, University of Denver, Denver 
10, Colo. 
Sec.-Treas., Hugh Stapp, 1596 Eliot, Denver 4, 
Colo. 


Nat. Dir., O. O. Phillips, 831 14th St., Denver, 


CONNECTICUT 
Pres., Ric’ d J. Jr., 1007 Farmington 


res. har 
Ave., Wem. vee 
yr M. Reed, 42 Florence Ave., 


Exec.-Sec., 
Devon, Milford, ‘Conn. 
Nat. Di ovese, 294 Elm St., New 
Haven, Conn.; ‘Theodore. Butternut Drive, 
Conn. 


DELAWARE 
w. Bet’ E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., 


. Kephar' E. I. du_Pont de Nemours 
Engineering Dept., ‘Louviers Bldg., Wilmington 


ir., E. Powell Smith, Delaware State Highway, 
New. Del. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Pres., M. » Wilberding, 1023 20th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, 
» Max H. Novinsky, 1002 Osage St., Silver 
Dir., Frank L. Martin, 606 Little St., Alex- 
Va. 


FLORIDA 
ome L. Bransford, 1536 N. W. 7th Ave., 
a. 
ag Russell F. Eppinger, P. O. Box 1623, 
orlando, 


Edw. Van Room 402 0° Reilly 
Blane Jacksonville 2, Fla Harvey F. begun P. 
Box 726, Riverside Station, Miami, Fla 


GEORGIA 
Pres., Felix Eugene DeGolian, Jr., P. O. Box 973, 
1, a. 
J. Wylly Keck, Jr., 1085 Alco St., N. W., 
Atlanta 
at. L. S. Miller, Sr. Box 250 


Roy renee . Georgia Power Co., 
P. O. Box 1719, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


HAWAII 
Carl H. Williams, P. 0. Box 2750, Honolulu 


Pp 
3, 
liwood L. Bartz, 2861 Komaia Pl., Honolulu 
Hawaii. 
Nat. Dir., Gos. A. C. Bullen, Jr., 13 First St., 
Honolulu, Hawai 
IDAHO 
Pres., Sumner M. Johnson, 1022 12th Ave., So., 
Nampa, Idaho. 
Sec., Walter H. Smith, P. O. Box 548, Boise, Idaho. 
Nat. Dir... C. C. Hallvik, 1724 Bannock, Boise, 


ILLINOIS 
res., Donald S. Magowan, 258 N. Hamilton Ave., 
% ec.-Sec., L. C. Goddard, Room 817, Myers Bldg., 
at. Dirs., Melvin | E. Amstutz, Lake Co. Supt. of 
Highways, P. O. a 351, Libertyville, Ul.; C 


McLean, 1583 Asbury ‘Ave:, Evanston, ‘Ill.; William 
$s. Gray, 609 Mack "Se. Joliet, Ll. 


INDIANA 
Pres., D. H. Lessig, Times Bldg., Warsaw, 
Exec.-Sec., Gene W. Baldock, 1224 North Mapitol 


Ave.. Ind 
at. rs., Robert P. Loveland, 2910 seen Dr., 
M 14th 


Fort ‘Wayne, Ind.; H. I. Estergreen, 140 Ss. 
St., Lafayette, Ind. 

Pres., Jack A. Sayre, 115 Glenview Dr., Des 

Moines, Io 
Cc Worlan, 411 Hubbell Bildg., Des 

Waldo Wegner, 2015 4th Ave., S. E., 
Cedar’ Rapids, Iowa. 


KANSAS 
Pres., J. A. Doubrava, Box 438, Garden City, Kan. 
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ocieties Officers and Directors 


Sec.-Treas., Carl D. Hultgren, 1157-W State Office 
Topeks, Kan. 

t. Dirs., Reed F. Morse, Department of Civil 
Engrs., Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kan.; 
William F. Ryan, Box 871, Salina, Kan. 


LOUISIANA 
es., Roy T. Sessums, P. O. Box 1520, New 
5. La. 
-Treas., John P. Fernandez, 522 Crystal St., 
New Orleans 24, La. 
at. Dir., Roy T. Sessums, P, O. Box 1520, New 
Orleans 5, La. 
MAINE 
Richard E. Durst, Dept. Chemical Engrs., 
Unfversity of Maine, Orone, Me. 
Se Lawrence F. Cote, 60 Court St., Augusta, Me. 
Martin, Belgrade, Me. 


MARYLAND 
Pres., Vietor J. ar: 10612 Sweetbriar Park- 
yay Iver Sprin dd. 
H. 1303 Northview Rd., Balti- 


A. M. Gompf, 1003 N. Calvert St., Bal- 
d. 


Nat. D 
timore 2, 


Pres., giaite J. 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Exec.-Sec., 79 Milk St., Room 
s. 


911, pores 9, Mas 
Nat. Dir " Crawford M. Adams, 658 Main 
Dalton, Mass. David R. ‘cagemeaclad Jr., American Steel 
& Wire, Worcester, Mass 
MICHIGAN 
N. O. Saulter, 16154 Northlawn, Detroit 


Pres. 
21, Mich. 
Exec. Dir., R. M. Cosgrove, 314 Townsend St., 
Lansing 23, Mich. 
Nat. D 


irs., L. M. Dunn, 2240 10th St., Port 
Huron, Mich.; A. C. Friel, 4007 Oak Court, Midland, 
Mich.; Donald E. Trefry, 418 Cloverly, Grosse Pointe 


Farms, Mich.; Frederick’ "Von Voigtlander, 1919 Wayne 
St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
MINNESOTA 

Pema Lynn M. Carlson, 323 Sherman St., Detroit 
J. Newbury, 619 Guardian Bldg., 

‘au 

Nat. Di irs... Harold E. sg Minn. Highway Dept., 
Capitol Approach, St. Paul 1, Minn.; Arthur W. Tews, 
745 Scheffer Ave., St. Paul 16, Minn, 


MISSISSIPPI 
Pres., Arthur C. Miller, P. 0. Box 9997 No. Side 
Station, Jackson, Miss. 
Sec.-Treas., John E. Hall, P. O. Box 1105, Jackson, 
Nat. Dir., C. V. Maxwell, Jr., Box 9804, Jackson 
6, Miss. 
MISSOURI 
es., Arlow V. Ferry, P. O. Box 8405, Kansas 


Mo. 
Exec.-Dir., Paul N. Doll, P. O. Box 365, Jefferson 


a Dirs., Huber 0. Croft, College of Engineering, 
University ot Mo., Columbia, Mo.; H. W. Honefenger, 
1221 . Louis 3, Vv. Ferry, 
P. O. Bo 840: ansas City 14, Mo.; W. Schemm, 
1118 Syndicate ‘pldg. St. Louis, Mo. 

MONTANA 
a Pres., Claiborne W. Brinck, 1234 Wynn, Helena, 
ont 

ec.-Treas., A. W. Clarkson, 1036 8th  Ave.,, 
Helena, Mont. 

” at. DOir., John B. Hazen, 604 S. Clark, Butte, 
ont. 


NEBRASKA 
Pres., Elmer H. Cordes, 1913 West Koenig St., 
Grand Island, Nebr. 
-*Sec., Wayne F. Wilson, 9822 Bellevue Bivd., 


Omaha, Nebr. 

Nat. Dirs., C. W. Durham, 2962 Harney, Omaha, 
Nebr.; S. R. Gilbert, 4344-B, Lincoln 10, Nebr. 


NEVADA 
N Pres., Leonard J. Edwards, P. O. Box 86, Henderson, 
ev. 
Sec.-Treas., Robert C. Horton, 2150 Brisbane Ave., 
Reno, Nev 
Nat. Dir., John A. Bonell, 1125 Williams Ave., 
Reno, Nev 
NEW JERSEY 
B. Kirby, 13 Aspen Rd., West 


"Charles J. Dodge, 86 East State St., 


B. Haulenbeek, 
Russel Westeriott, 

w N. Herbert T 

Ave., “NL. 

1 Owen Dr., Maplewood, J. 


NEW MEXICO 
P Walter J. Dolde, 921 Parkland Circle S. E., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
N E. R. Roberts, P. O. Box 457, Carlsbad, 
“wat Dir, Thomas T. Mann, Box 781, Roswell, 
N. Me 
NEW YORK 
~ Pres., Anatole R. Gruehr, 333 Jay St., Brooklyn 1, 
off. Mar., Mise 1941 Grand Central 
Terminal Bidg., ork 
Nat. Di Viens Hal 3 Glenwood 
7, N. James 39 Broadway 
k 3 N. charles A. Hescheles, 
; Leigh E. St. 
H J. 


Bauman, 
J. "4 Irving PI1., 
C. Ross, 72 Herthum Rd. 
F. Langenwalter, RD 2, 


N. Y.: 
Y.; Philli 
N. Y.; Danie 


Altamont, N. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Pres., T. C. Cooke, Penthouse Snow Bldg., Durham, 
c. 
M. 


Sec., 
Greensbore 


J. Andrews, 917 Benjamin Parkway, 


at. i a George S. Rawlins, P. O. Box 10336, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Pl a Adrian Taylor, 517, Mandan St., Bismarck, 


Sec.-Treas., James F. Coleman, Box 1410, Grand 
Forks, N. D 
Nat. Dir., L. W. Veigel, Box 446, Dickinson, N. D. 


es., Ficenons T. Borton, 7016 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
3, Ohic 

‘Lloyd Chacey, 5 East Long St., Columbus, 

Nat. Dir Elmer Barrett, 0. Box B72, 
Chillicothe, *Onio: Bruce Baty, 2808 Grand A 
Middletown, Ohio; C. R. Hanes, 581 €E. Dominion 
Bivd., Columbus 14, Ohio; Alfred H. Samborn, 1214 
Cherry St., Toledo 4, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 
R. F. Danner, P. 0. Box 1498, Oklahoma 


mec.-Sec., M. A Woodbury, oni? Commerce Ex- 
Oklahoma City 3 la. 

Roger L. Oklahoma State 
University, a.; 3 Matlock, 633 
Okmulgee, Norman, la.; Sim C. Wright, 210 N ° 
6th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


OREGON 
Pres., William C. Hill, Rt. 1, Box 181, Salem, 


Delmer L. Kuns, 319 Henry Bidg., 309 S. W. 
id 4, Ore 
E. R. F lete her, 621 S. W. Alder St., 


Nat. 
Portland ‘ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
~ Pres., Frank W. Myers, 600 Cedar La., Villanova, 
‘a. 


ec.-Se at John T. West, Jr., 2121 N. 2nd St., 


Harrisburg 

w. Cedar La., illa- 
nova, . West, ’ 12 2nd St., Harris- 
burg, haw ard Dryer, Charlotte St,, 
Lancaster, Pa.; Hugh M. Nelson, 3237 Nevada Dr 


Erie, Pa.; L. Foster Tierney, 909 Penn St., Hollidays- 
burg, Pa. 
PUERTO RICO 
Pres., Alberto Hernandez, Box 424, Rio Piedras, 


Ex. ine Jorge R. Valentin, P. O. Box 397, Rio 
Piedras, 
at. bir. Alberto Hernandez, Box 424, Rio 
Piedras, P. R. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pres... Vito A. Nacci, 80 Bretton Woods Dr., Cran- 


ston, 

Sec., Francis H Lavelle, 76 Grotto Ave., Provi- 
dence 6, R. 

at. ‘Dir., Bertil A. Johnson, 85 Norton Ave, 
Cranston, R. I. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Pres., maaan H. Bush, P. O. Box 1924, Spartan- 
rg. 


Theo. Constan, 1924, Spartanburm 8. C. 
Nat. Dir., M. R. a Jr., 2119 Santee Ave., 
Columbia, 8S. C. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


— Julian Staven Box 508, Rapid City, 8S. D. 
Phillip Mead, 366 Boyce-Greeley Bldg., 


rea 
Siow Falls, 8s. D. 
Dir., P. H. Shultz, 118 N, Yankton, Pierre, 


TENNESSEE 
Solon E. Abernathy, 341-345 Market St., 
Te 
Hichard Hildage, 2837 Johnson City Hwy., 
Dir., O. Clarke Mann, 273 Shrthe Bldg., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TEXAS 
om Pres., Frank H. Newnam, Jr., Box 13332, Houston, 
ex 
xec. Dir., Gus F. White, 1008 San Jacinto, 
ox. 
B. Dannenbaum, Box 22292, Houston 
Pratt, S30 Mercantile Securities 
Bldg. jeils Thompson, University 
exas, 173 Bldg. Austin, Tex 


UTAH 

Pres., Rulon H. Stocking, 1385 Gilmer Dr., Salt 
Lake Utah. 

S. Duder, 1842 Michigan Ave., Salt 


Lake Utah 
Irvine, 1988 Sheridan Rd., Salt 


Na i . 
Lake City 8, Utah. 


VIRGINIA 
Pr Fred T. Morse, Box 3498, Saizereiey: Va. 
Sec.-Treas., C. D. Moore, Jr., Box 91, Annan- 


dale, Va 
it. i whbalis, Box 91, Annandale, 
Va. 


at. Dirs., J. J Jr. 
Va.; Dan H. Pletta, Box 366, Blacksburg, 


WASHINGTON 
Pres., William N. Pauley, West 933 3rd Ave., 


Spokane 4, Wa 
Pex .-Sec., David Lombardo, 512 1st Ave., N., 


Seattle ¥, Was 
N Lochow, 903 Seaboard Bidg., 


Seattle 1, Wa 
WEST VIRGINIA 
es., John R. Martin, Jr., Rd. 3, P. O. Box 60B, 
wellsbuin Va 
ee * moss B Johnston, P. O. Box 249, 
Charleston 21, W. Va 
Nat. Dirs., G. W. McAlpin, 1584 Virginia St. East, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Robert Williamson, Jr., P. 
Box 252, Charleston, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN 
Pres., H. Cc. Trester, 15 W. Tennessee Ave., Osh- 
kosh, Wis 
Sec.-Treas., Cass F. Hure, 3034 Stadium Office, 
Wisconsin, Madisc 5 
at. Dir Ww Cottingham, Mechanical Engineer- 


ing. Ble of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc.; 
is, Wisconsin Public Corp., 1029 
"Starshall, Milwaukee 1, 


WYOMING 
Pres., Frank B. Odasz, 1902 Shoshine Trail S., 


Leland Graham, Box 444, Cody, Wyo. 
A. J. McGaw, University of Wyoming, 


at. Dir., 
Laramie, Wyo. 
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SuBJect ListING OF NSPE PuBLICATIONS 


(Unless otherwise indicated publications listed below are FREE and may be 


obtained by writing to NSPE, 2029 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 


CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 
Monographs outlining various chapter 
functions have been prepared for the 
use of chapters: Helping the Young 
Engineer, Ladies Auxiliaries, Promote 
Ethical Practice, Chapter Publications, 
Functional Group Activities, Meetings, 
Fellowship, Attendance, Public Rela- 
tions, Education—Key to the Future, 
Chapter Evaluation and Scoring Sys- 
tem, and Indoctrination Conference for 
Chapter Officers and Committees. 

Welcome Mr. President—An informative 
booklet outlining organizational func- 
tions and suggestions for chapter pres- 
idents. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

*How to Improve Engineering-Manage- 
ment Communications—Executive Re- 
search Survey Number One. Based on 
a survey of more than 300 companies 
employing engineers, this report con- 
tains information on engineering-man- 
agement relations with respect to the 
lines of communication between engi- 
neers and management. Price $1.00 
Members. $2.00 Non-members. 

COMPETITIVE BIDDING 

About Competitive Bidding—Reprint from 
American Engineer (NSPE Believes). 

Competitive Bidding for Professional 
Services — NSPE Professional Policy 
Statement. 

Recommended Procedure for Negotiating 
Engineering Contracts—NSPE Profes- 
sional Policy Statement. 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

So You Want to Open a Consulting Office 
—Series of articles dealing with prob- 
lems faced in opening a consulting of- 
fice: By Way of Qualifications—John B. 
McGaughy, P. E., Operating Your Prac- 
tice—Alfred J. Ryan, P. E., Ethical 
Problems—Francis S. Friel, P. E., Re- 
prints from American Engineer. 20¢ 
each article—3 for 50¢. 

Standard Contract Forms Covering Engi- 
neer-Architect and Architect-Engineer 
Agreements—Set of six different con- 
tract forms—$1.00 

CORPORATE ENGINEERING PRACTICE 

Corporate Professional Practice vs. In- 
dividual Professional Practice — The 
Special Committee on Registration 
Law, NYSSPE. Reprint from American 
Engineer. 

Should Corporations Practice Engineer- 
ing?—Ronald B. Smith, P. E. and V. 
George Terenzio, P. E. Reprint from 
American Engineer. A discussion of the 
pros and cons of the issues involved in 
the debate over corporate practice of 
engineering. 

CREED 

Engineers’ Creed—Suitable for distribu- 

tion—free; for framing—50¢ each. 
EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 

Criteria for Professional Employment of 
Engineers—Adopted by NSPE, June, 
1956. 25¢ each. 

Engineering Employment Practices News- 
letter—Published monthly by NSPE; 
available to members upon request. 

Survey Revort—Engineers Emp!oyed by 
Private Practitioners—Covers salaries, 
hours, fringe benefits, etc., of engineers 
employed by consultants. Price 50¢ 
Members. $1.00 Non-members. 

ETHICS 

Canons of Ethics—Suitable for distribu- 
tion—free; for framing—50¢ each. 

Ethics for Engineers—Canons of Ethics, 
Creed, and Rules of Professional Con- 
duct. 

FEE SCHEDULES 

Recommended Grades, Duties, Responsi- 
bilities and Qualifications for Pre-Pro- 
fessional and Professional Positions— 
Adopted by NSPE, June, 1952. 

Summary of Manuals of Practice and 
Fee Schedules for Consulting and De- 
sign Engineering—A_ study bringing 
together various schedules of fees 
and related practices of engineers in 
the consulting field. Price ¢ Mem- 
bers. $1.00 Non-members. 

FUTURE OF ENGINEERS 

Engineers for the Future—Reprint from 
American Engineer (NSPE Believes). 

If I Were a Young Engineer Today—Re- 
print from American Engineer. 

* Order from and remit to Professional 

Engineers Con’erence Board for Industry, 
2029 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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GOVERNMENT 
Engineers in Federal Government—Re- 
rint from American Engineer (NSPE 
elieves). 

Our Function in Governmental Liaison— 
Reprint from American’ Engineer 
(NSPE Believes). 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

A Professional Look at the Engineer in 
Industry—NSPE Engineer-in-Industry 
Committee. A major publication of vi- 
tal importance delving into all phases 
of the professional and economic status 
of that group which comprises the 
largest number of engineers in any 
functional field. Price $1.50 Members. 
$3.00 Non-members. 

Professionalism or Unionism—Facing the 
Issue—Past President T. Carr Forrest, 
Jr., P. E. A discourse on the aspects of 
unionism for the professional. Reprint 
from American Engineer. 

The Professional Engineer in Industry— 
Reprint from American’ Engineer 
(NSPE Believes). 

The Professional Union—A Contradiction 
—Past President Clarence T. Shoch, 
P. E. A discussion of the development 
of engineers’ unions and the reasons 
why unionism is incompatible with 
professionalism. 

Criteria for Professional Employment of 
Engineers—Adopted by NSPE, June, 
1956. 25¢ each. 

Engineering Employment Practices News- 
letter—Published monthly by NSPE; 
available to members upon request. 

Engineering Team (The)—Reprint from 
American Engineer (NSPE Believes). 

Professional Responsibility vs. Collective 
Bargaining—NSPE Professional Policy 
Statement. 

*Career Satisfaction of Professional En- 
gineers in Industry—Latest in a series 
of Executive Research Reports on em- 
ployment and professiona! problems 
concerning engineers in industry. Price 
$1.50 Members. $3.00 Non-members. 

Index to National Labor Relations 

Board Determinations of Professional 
Employee Status Under the _ Taft- 
Hartley Act, 1947-1958—A 34-page tab- 
ulation which lists all employee classi- 
fications whose status was a factor in 
a Board ruling, the determination of 
that status as to Professional (P) or 
Nonprofessional (NP) and the applic- 
able Board decision complete with 
citation and date. Single copy—$1.00. 

& About Registration for Engi- 
neers in Industry—Presents in easy 
question and answer form. advan- 
tages, requirements and basic infor- 
mation about registration. Includes 
list of state registration boards and 
bibliography of refresher material for 
exams. 16-page pamphlet, free. 

Tabulation of Unions Representing En- 
gineering and Technical Employees— 
A compilation of 31 collective bar- 
gaining units which predominantly 
represent engineers, scientists and/or 
technicians. Also shown are the name 
of the emplover whose employees are 
represented, the total number of em- 
ployvees represented, the number of 
dues-paying members, the number of 
professional employees among those 
represented and the number of non- 
professional employees represented. 
Single copy, $1.00. 

LEGISLATION 

Legislative Bulletin—Published monthly 
by NSPE; available to members upon 
reauest. 

MANPOWER 

*How to Attract and Hold Engineering 
Taleni—Executive Research Survey 
Number Three, This report reflects the 
experience of more than 200 companies 
whic employ engineers and attitudes 
of 1,.00 individual engineers who are 
emp.oyed in industry. Price $1.00 
Members. $2.00 Non-members. 

*How to Improve the Utilization of Engi- 
neering Manpower—Executive Research 
Survey Number Two. This report pools 
the experience of more than 495 com- 
panies employing engineers on the sub- 
ject of utilization of manpower. Price 
$1.00 Members. $2.00 Non-members. 

NSPE PHILOSOPHY 

Engineering Societies of America—Paul 
H. Robbins, P. E., executive director, 
NSPE. Describes organization, pro- 

grams, activities and objectives of 
NSPE. Reprinted from G-E Review. 


Is Our Registration Requirement Limit- 
ing Membership?—Reprint from Amer- 
ican Engineer (NSPE Believes). 

Why a Professional Society?—Reprint 
from American Engineer (NSPE Be- 
lieves). 

NATIONAL SECURITY 

Engineering Profession in National Secu- 
rity (The)—NSPE Professional Policy 
Statement. 

ORGANIZATION 

Model Constitution for Ladies Auxiliary 
Chapters. 

Model State Society Constitution. 

NSPE’s Constitution and Bylaws. 

POLICIES, NSPE 

Professional Policies—Compilation of all 
present NSPE policies as adopted by 
the Board of Directors. 

Administrative Policies—Compilation of 
all present NSPE administrative poli- 
cies. Includes Constitution and Bylaws, 
with a common subject index. 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Professional Development—The Respon- 
sibility of Industry and the Engineer— 
Conference Proceedings of 1955 meet- 
ing devoted to a discussion of the 
engineer in industry. Price $1.00 Mem- 
bers. $2.00 Non-members. 

Professionalism in Industry: The Dow 
Story—Case history of professionalism 
in industry. Reprint from American 
Engineer. 

Conference Proceedings, Atlantic City, 
1956 — Management- Professional Em- 
ployee Relations, Professional Status 
of Engineers in Government Employ- 
ment, Teaching Professional Concepts 
in our Engineering Schools, 10¢ each 

Du Pont’s Engineering Department Takes 
a Forward Look at Professional Devel- 
opment—C. H. Evans, P. E. Reprint 
from American Engineer. 

PROFESSIONALISM 

How a Professional Attitude Can Be In- 
stilled in Engineers—Dean W. R. Wool- 
rich, P, E. Reprint from American En- 
gineer. 

Some Thoughts on Engineers and the 
Engineering Profession—Speech by 
Harry A. Winnie, P. E., vice president, 
General Electric Co. (Retired), pre- 
conte! at the 20th Annual Meeting of 


Significance of the PE Emblem. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Engineers’ Week—Reprint from Ameri- 
can Engineer (NSPE Believes). 

Our Public Relations Responsibilities— 
Reprint from American’ Engineer 
(NSPE Believes). 

There’s Nothing Wrong With Engineers 
—Reprint from American Engineer. 

REGISTRATION 

A Model Law for the Registration of 
Professional Engineers and Land Sur- 
veyors. 

Is Our Registration Requirement Limit- 
ing Membership?—Reprint from Amer- 
ican Engineer (NSPE Believes). 

Next Step Registration — Informative 
pamphlet for engineering students and 
others on values and procedure for en- 
gineering registration. 

Registration: Then, Now and Tomorrow 
—Frank H. Prouty, P. E., chairman, 
National Bureau of Engineering Regis- 
tration. Reprint from American En- 
gineer. 

Professional Engineering Registration 
Laws—A compendium compiled by Al- 
fred L. McCawley in cooperation with 
NSPE. Available from A. L. McCawley, 
Box 474, Jefferson City, Missouri—$8.75. 

Q&A About Registration for Engineers 
in Industry—Presents in easy question 
and answer form; advantages, re- 
quirements and_ basic information 
about registration. Includes list of 
state registration boards and bibliog- 
raphy of refresher material for ex- 
ams. 16-page pamphlet, free. 

SALARY SURVEY 

Professional Engineers’ Income and 
Salary Survey 1958—Fourth Biennial 
Survey covering 1952-1954-1956-1958. 
— $1.00 Members. $2.00 Non-mem- 


ers. 
STANDARD FORM OF AGREEMENT 

Standard Form of Agreement Between 
Owner and Engineer for Professional 
Services—Price 5¢ each. 

Standard Contract Forms Covering En- 
gineer-Arcuitect and Architect-Engi- 
neer Agrecments—Set of six different 
contract forms—$1.00. 
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TRAINING 

*How to Train Engineers in Industry— 
Executive Research Survey Number 
Four. This report reflects the experi- 
ence of more than 200 companies which 
employ engineers as well as of many 
individual leaders in the training field. 
Price $1.00 Members. $2.00 Non-mem- 
bers. 

UNITY 

Unity for Professional Action—Reprint 
from American Engineer (NSPE Be- 
lieves). 

Professional Organization of Engineers— 
Reprint from American Engineer. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Do We Have Enough Engineers?—Re- 
print from American Engineer (NSPE 
Believes). 

Engineering ... A Career of Opportunity 
—A general vocational guidance pam- 
phlet. 

Engineers for the Future—Reprint from 
American Engineer (NSPE Believes). 

List of Accredited Engineering Schools— 
Reprint from ECPD Annual Report. 


* Order from and remit to Professional 
Engineers Conference Board for Industry, 
2029 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


PCA 
(Continued from page 40) 

type of construction was first de- 
veloped in warm and dry areas 
where there were few, if any, prob- 
lems associated with slab. As the 
economy of this type of construc- 
tion became more widely known, 
slabs were used under less favor- 
able conditions and a number of 
problems developed. One of these 
is moisture migration through the 
slab. Water drawn up by heavy 
soils to the bottom of the slab may 
pass through the concrete to cause 
expansion and disruption of wood 
flooring, or to cause a deteriorating 
alkali attack on tile adhesive. As a 
result, a program is in progress to 
determine the amount of water 
vapor that passes through concrete 
slabs under various conditions. 
The effects of varying the quality 
of the concrete, and the effective- 
ness of admixtures and vapor bar- 
riers are now under study. 

When he returned from a recent 
trip to Russia, James D. Piper, vice 
president for promotion for the 
PCA, reported: “Over-all, I think 
the Russians may be ahead of us in 
the practical applications of pre- 
stressed concrete, because their gov- 
ernmental system permits them to 
dictate what construction will be 
used. However, I do not believe 
that they are ahead of us in design 
techniques and certainly they are 
far behind us in construction tech- 
niques. . . .” 

And to make sure that the 
United States stays ahead, PCA 
is spending hundreds of thousands 
of dollars each year in the field. 
The new structural laboratory oc- 
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cupied in 1958 is a unique and 
highly versatile tool of engineering 
science. Test facilities for full-scale 
structural members and _ assembl- 
ages are provided, and the same 
facilities also permit tests of medi- 
um and small-scale models. The 
laboratory building constitutes, in 
an integral reinforced concrete 
unit, a large testing machine 
housed in an airconditioned crane 
bay. 

New methods of fabricating and 
testing large-size specimens have 
been developed, based on extensive 
use of highly practical, but un- 
usual, devices and equipment. In 
this manner, PCA is now in a 
unique position to carry out the 
large-scale and complex experi- 
ments needed to bridge the gap be- 
tween the engineering arts of prac- 
tice and fundamental scientific re- 
search. 

But one cannot leave the re- 
search labs without mentioning the 
large amount of work done on 
problems in direct relationship to 
the manufacturing processes of the 
some seventy member companies of 
the PCA. How can raw materials be 
better transported to the plants? 
How can methods of crushing and 
grinding be improved? Can costs 
be cut in burning and cooling? 
Can finish crushing and grinding 
be speeded? What about labor, 
power, and safety? All these and 
many others come within the mani- 
fold program of the Association 
which must serve member and 
user alike. 


Iv is a policy of the Association 
to make all scientific discoveries 
and new developments, including 
patentable inventions, relating to 
cement and concrete uses, fully and 
freely available to the public in the 
shortest possible time. The Chicago 
headquarters or general office is the 
nerve-center of this mission and it 
is from this five-story building at 
33 W. Grand Avenue that all ac- 
tivities (including those at Skokie 
and in the field) are administered. 
This personnel includes, in addi- 
tion to the management staff, some 
130 engineers, scientists, photog- 
raphers, writers, and other spe- 
cialists. 

To make understandable infor- 
mation available in a hurry is the 
job of this staff of engineering 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Minimum 3 lines. 

Undisplayed, $1.80 per line. Three or 
more consecutive insertions $1.50 
per line each. 

Displayed: Same rate as General 
Advertising. 

Positions Wanted: Undisplayed, 90¢ 
per line. Three or more consecu- 
tive insertions 75¢ per line each. 
Displayed: General Advertising 
rates, less 50%. 

Box Number chargeable as one line. 


Mail Box Number replies to: 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 
2029 K Street, N.W. Washington6, D.C. 


Positions Available 


Assistant Secretary for State Society, Un- 
der 50 years. P. E. Preferred—with ex- 
ecutive ability and experience qualify- 
ing him to take over as Secretary. Write: 
Pennsylvania Society of Professional 
Engineers, 2121 North Second St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


Sanitary Engineer (Public Health), 
Starting Salary—$7627, Maximum Sal- 
ary—$9359, City of Rockford, Illinois 
(population 118,000). For application 
write: City of Rockford Civil Service 
Commission, 126 South First Street, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


Positions Wanted 


Mechanical engineer, M. S., P. E. Calif., 
age 37, 11 yrs. experience in steel, power 
& oil industries operation & construc- 
tion, interested in joining consulting 
firm in Northern or Central California. 
R. H. Fischer, Box 466, Seroe Colorado, 
Aruba, Netherland Antilles. 


Miscellaneous 


Talbots Railway Transition Spiral, Rev. 
and Enlarged by E. H. Roth, Ret., Div. 
Engr., N. & W. Ry., 915 Sixth Street, 
Charleston 2, W. Va. Price $5.00. Postpaid. 


specialists and writers at Chicago 
who co-ordinate and translate into 
easily understandable form special- 
ized and oftentimes highly techni- 
cal information. This information 
is then made available to cement 
users through the Association’s 
field engineers, through — short 
courses, demonstrations and _lec- 
tures conducted by staff members, 
and through motion picture films, 
slides, advertising and a wide range 
of technical and _ nontechnical 
literature. 

Through this widespread educa- 
tional program, the PCA has be- 
come generally recognized as head- 
quarters for technical service in its 
field, and as a clearing house for 
reliable, up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion on portland cement, the mak- 
ing of concrete, design procedures 
and construction methods. 

Each year the general and dis- 
trict offices of the Portland Cement 
Association receive approximately 
300,000 requests for information, 
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These requests come from all over 
the United States and Canada, by 
personal calls, telephone, telegraph 
and mail. Each request is given 
prompt attention by a competent 
staff member—whether it be from 
an engineer, architect or contrac- 
tor working on a metropolitan sky- 
scraper, Or a distant farmer who 
wants to build a concrete barn 
floor or feeding lot. 

To service the great bulk of these 
requests quickly and adequately, 
the Association has prepared some 
450 different publications cover- 
ing the various fields in which 
cement and concrete are used. The 
publications range from highly 
technical booklets on the design of 
reinforced concrete to simple, 
easily understood folders on how to 
build a concrete septic tank or 
make small improvements around 
the home. More than 2,500,000 
pieces of literature are distributed 
by PCA in an average year. 

To gather, appraise and put into 
usable form the vast amount of 
specialized information that is 
needed to answer requests, the 
Association maintains six separate 
technical and promotion bureaus. 
These bureaus include: 

HIGHWAYS AND MUNICI- 
PAL: The Association cooperates 
closely with engineers, contractors 
and others in the planning, de- 
signing and building of concrete 
pavements for roads, streets, alleys, 
airports, parking facilities and 
other uses. Technical reports and 
manuals and the Concrete High- 
ways and Public Improvements and 
Paving Progress magazines help 
keep engineers and officials in- 
formed on the latest developments 
in the use of concrete pavement, 

STRUCTURAL AND RAIL- 
WAYS: The design and construc- 
tion of large reinforced concrete 
structures, and the many railroad 
uses of portland cement and con- 
crete call for a great amount of 
technical data as well as engineer- 
ing skill. The Association, through 
its educational work, its technical 
service, and three of its magazines 
—R/C (“Reinforced Concrete”), 
Concrete for Railways, and Archi- 
tectural Concrete—furnishes up-to- 
date information on progress in 
these fields. 
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CONSERVATION: Concrete is 
widely used in the construction of 
dams, reservoirs, levees, flood walls 
and spillways, for irrigation and 
drainage canals, and for water 
supply, sanitation and sewage fa- 
cilities. It plays an important role 
in the restoration, preservation and 
development of our soil and na- 
tural resources, and in the control 
and supply of water. Through its 
Conservation Bureau and its dis- 
trict offices, the Association pro- 
vides technical service and infor- 
mation on the uses of portland 
cement and concrete in this broad 
field. 

HOUSING AND CEMENT 
PRODUCTS: Concrete, in addi- 
tion to being one of the principal 
wall materials used in the construc- 
tion of houses, is also used almost 
exclusively for basement walls, 
foundation walls and footings, and 
for a variety of other purposes in 
home building. In one recent year, 
for example, concrete was used in 
the construction of 123,700,000 sq. 
ft. of house floors alone. The As- 
sociation furnishes information on 
the use of concrete in house and 
small building construction, and on 
the wide and growing range of con- 
crete products. 

FARM: The uses of concrete on 
the farm are almost as varied as 
the duties of the farmer himself. 
Only a partial listing would in- 
clude its use in the construction of 
barns, milk houses, feed storage 
bins, feeding lots and barnyard 
pavements, silos, tractor and _ tool 
sheds, farrowing and poultry 
houses, water supply and fire-fight- 
ing facilities, sewage and sanitation 
works, soil erosion control, and a 
multitude of home improvements. 

SOIL-CEMENT: The Portland 
Cement Association won _ the 
American Trade Association 
Executives Award for outstanding 
public service in developing soil- 
cement pavements, An educational 
program coupled with continuing 
research has expanded the uses of 
this relatively new construction 
material. It has resulted in the 
award or construction of more than 
248,000,000 sq. yds. of low-first-cost 
soil-cement paving in the continen- 
tal United States for light traffic 


roads, streets and airports, and for 
ditch and canal linings, embank- 
ment slopes and similar projects. 

Spearheading the Association’s 
educational program is a field staff 
of skilled engineers, architects, 
farm and construction specialists, 
working out of thirty-three district 
offices to serve cement users in 
forty-seven states, the District of 
Columbia, and British Columbia. 


Turse men are backed by the 
Association’s staff in Chicago which 
furnishes them with technical in- 
formation, and keeps them abreast 
of current progress in all sections 
of the country. Thus, the fieldmen 
are able to render expert technical 
service to engineers, contractors, 
architects, public officials and other 
users of cement, and to help them 
with their cement, concrete, design 
and construction problems. 

At no time does the Association’s 
staff furnish engineering or archi- 
tectural plans, or in any way as- 
sume the functions of the engineer 
or architect. 

The Association makes wide use 
of visual aids in its educational 
program. It has some sixty-five 
motion pictures, most in sound and 
color, portraying graphically the 
manufacture of portland cement, 
and its use in many fields. These 
films are in constant demand by 
engineering and technical organi- 
zations, and by industrial, agricul- 
tural, business, social and educa- 
tional groups. 

One _ professional engineer at 
Skokie who had been around for a 
long time summed up the future 
of the cement and concrete busi- 
ness as succinctly as could be pos- 
sible. He said: “Take an orange 
and imagine it is planet Earth. 
Let’s assume that as we peel the 
orange we are taking off the outer 
20-miles of the Earth’s surface. Now 
we know that in this peeling we 
hold in our hands all of the 
world’s immediately available ma- 
terials. We also know that over 
seventy-five per cent of these ma- 
terials can be used for making 
cement.”” And then after a pause: 
“I think we will be around for a 
long time to come.”’—End. 
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PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States .. . 
Alabama-Maryland 


PALMER AND BAKER 
ENGINEERS, INC, 
Consulting E hitect 
Surveys, Reports, 
Consultation, Traffic Problems, Tunnels, 
Bridges, Highways, Airports, Industrial 
Buildings, Waterfront & Harbor Struc- 
tures, Complete Soils, Materials & Chem- 


ical Laboratories. 
Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. 
Washington, D. C 


Supervision, 


LEAP ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 


Design and Supervision e Buildings 
Bridges @ Stadiums e Docks e Piers 
Parking Garages e@ Prestress Plants 
PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 
Reinforced Concrete e@ Structural Steel 
PO Box 1053 MUtual 6-7143 Lakeland, Fla. 


WIGHT AND COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 


Bridges, Express Highways, Paving, Water 
Systems, Sewage and Waste Disposal 

Flood Control and Drainage, Airports and 
Buildings, Site Planning, Reports. 


1038 Curtiss St., Downers Grove, Il. 
301 E. Main St., Barrington, Il. 


FRANKLIN ENGINEERING 
Physicists, Engineers 
Plans, specifications, investigations, reports. 
Consultants in design of research 
facilities and special equipment 
Power distribution, Control, High Voltage, 
Emergency power, Nuclear shielding 
977 Commercial Street Palo Alto, Calif. 
Phone Davenport 1-4114 


LAW ENGINEERING TESTING 
COMPANY 
Foundation Investigations 
Physical & Chemical Testing 
Main Laboratories: Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C., Albany, Ga., Tampa, Fla. 


CHAS. W. COLE & SON 


South Bend, Indiana 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Design and Consulting Engineers 


Dams — Power Plants — Tranmission Lines 
Railroads — Highways 
Investigations — Reports — Plans and 
Specifications — Cost Estimates — 
Supervision of Construction 
74 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 

Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements — Power Plants — 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports. 

Atlanta, Georgia 


WILSON & COMPANY 
Engineers 

Water e Sewerage e Streets @e Highways 
Bridges @ Electrical @ Airfields e Drainage 
Dams e@ Treatment Plants e Industrial 
Installations 

Chemical Testing Lab e Aerial Mapping 
Electronic Computer Services, Reproduction 
631 East Crawford Salina, Kansas 


KAISER ENGINEERS 
Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company 
ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 
1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, California 


HOMER L. CHASTAIN & 
ASSOCIATES 
tet 
Civil, Structural, Sie, Industrial 
Design & Supervision, Construction, Engi- 
neering, Turnpikes, Bridges, Water Supply, 
Sewerage, Flood Control & Drainage, Ma- 
terial Controls, Municipal Engineering, 
Topographic Surveys. 
155144 West Main Street 


Decatur, Illinois 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
RATES 


12 mos., paid in advance 
12 mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea.. 
6 mos., paid in advance 
6 mos., billed monthly @ $10.00 ea. 


54: 
60.00 


MINER AND MINER 


Consulting Engineers 
Incorporated 


Greeley, Colo, Littleton, Colo. 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND & ASSOC, 
Consulting Engineers 


Sewage treatment, sewers, storm drain- 
age, flood control — Water supply and 
treatment — Highway and bridges — Air- 
ports — Urban renewal — Electric and 
gas transmission lines — Rate studies, 
surveys and valuations — Industrial and 
institutional buildings. 

360 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


SERVIS, VAN DOREN & HAZARD 
Engineers-Architects 
Investigations Design 
Supervision of Construction « 
Water + Sewage «+ Streets + Expressways 
Highways Bridges Foundations Airports 
Flood Control + Drainage « Aerial Surveys 
Site Planning + Urban Subdivisions 
Industrial Facilities « Electrical « Mechanical 
2910 Topeka Blvd. Topeka, Kansas 


JOHN J. MOZZOCHI 
AND ASSOCIATES 
Highways — Airports — Developments 
Survey — Design — Inspection 


265 Hebron Aveaue Glastonbury, Conn. 


DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
Consulting 

Public Transit Subw 

Traffic & Parking Railrosa Facilities 

Expressways Industrial Plants 

Grade Separations Municipal Works 

Urban Renewal Port Development 
150 North Wacker 6, Ill. 

San Francisco ronto Boston 


BEDELL & NELSON ENGINEERS 
Incorporated 

Consulting Engineers-Architects 

Design—Supervision—Reports 
Airports Highways & Bridges 
Buildings Industrial Plants 
Bulk Terminals Municipal Works 
City Planning Subdivisions 
Docks & Wharves Utilities 
1200 St. Charles Ave. New Orleans, La. 


E. M. LURIE & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Electrical Engineers 
Specializing in Architectural Electronics 


Complex Signal & 1s. Hotel 
& ospital Centralized Radio, ter TV Antennae 
Systems. Auditorium Planni ng. Closed Cir- 
cuit TV Applications. Consultation and Design Com- 
plete with Plans & Specifications. 
280 Broadway, New York, RE 2-0319 

1415 S. “A” St., Las Vegas, Nev., DU 4-2795 
9349 Abbott Ave., Surfside, Fla. JE 8-3503 


SARGENT & LUNDY 
Engineers 
Steam and Electric Power Plants 
for Utilities and Industrials 
Design « Supervision 
Studies Reports 
140 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
FRanklin 2-7130 


EUSTIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


FOUNDATION AND SOIL 
MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 
Soil Borings Laboratory Tests 
Foundation Analyses Reports 


3635 Airline Highway 
Metaire, Louisiana 


BROCKWAY, WEBER & 
BROCKWAY, INC. 
George S. ees Roy E. Weber 
George R. Brockway 
TAFF 
Ben E. Whittington 


Ernest L. Greene 


Robert E, Owen 
Thomas A. Thomas R. Demery 
es A. Anderson 


Civil, “Structural, Sanitary 
Municipal, Electrical, ‘Land Planning 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Ft. Pierce, Fla. 


H. L. Fitzgerald 


SOIL eee SERVICES, INC, 


g 


Soil Investigation—Laboratory Testing 
Engineering Reports and Recommendations 


1827 N. Harlem Avenue, Chicago 35, Illinois 


Milwaukee; Portland, Michigan; San Fran- 
cisco; Kenilworth, N. J.; Havana, Cuba 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
& ASSOCIATES 


Sak 


Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Mechanical—Electrical 
Reports, Plans Supervision, Appraisals 


1304 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST 
SERVICE, INC. 


Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing. 
4301 N.W. 7th Street Miami 44, Florida 
Member A. C. I. L. 


STANLEY ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Hershey Building 208 S. LaSalle St. 
Muscatine, Iowa Chicago 4, Illinois 


1154 Hanna Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE, 
INC. 


Engineers 
Airports, Bridges, Express Highways 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Drainage 
Port and Terminal Works 
Industrial Plants Incinerators 
Investigations, Reports, Designs 
Supervision of Construction 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Alphabetized by States .. . 
Massachusetts-New York 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


METCALF & EDDY 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports Valuations 
Laboratory 


Statler Building Boston 16, Mass. 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineers-Architects 


Bridges—Structures—Highways 
Industrial & Power Plant Design 
Aeronautical and Engine Test Facilities 
Missile Launch-site Master Planning 

and Development 
San Francisco 


St. Louis 


99 Church Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


HOWARD, NEEDLES, TAMMEN 
& BERGENDOFF 

C Iting i 

Bridges, Structures 

Express Highways 

1805 Grand Avenue 

Kansas City 8, Mo. 

704 Standard Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


, Foundations 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES 
INC. 
Consulting and Design 
Engineers 


Power Generation 
Electric—Gas—Water Systems 
Industrial Planning 
209 E. Washington Ave., Jackson, Michigan 


EDW. J. ADAMEC, P. E. 


Saat 


DESIGNS ERECTION METHODS 


Bridges and Structures 
Foundations 
Inspections and Reports 
Fabricators Details 
4-15 Banta P1., P.O. Box 521, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 


28-04 41st Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 


THE HINCHMAN CORPORATION 


CORROSION CONTROL 


Survey—Designs—Specifications 
Evaluations 


Francis Palms Building 
Detroit 1, Michigan 


Investigations 
WARREN GEORGE 
Henry D. Hammond, P. E. 


Any Site 
Reports 


Hoboken, N. J. 


Subsurface 


Any Type Borings 
Preliminary Surveys 


95 River St. 


EMIL GRUENI 
c 


Industrial Plants, Utilities, 
Commercial Buildings 


3ERG & ASSOCIATES 


Public & 


Design — Surveys — Reports 
Valuation — Consultation 

: of Estimates for Private, 

Public & Armed Forces Installations 

New York 7, N. Y. 


All Types 


20 Vesey St. 


PIERCE AND WOLF 
Electrical Consulting Engineers 
INVESTIGATIONS — REPORTS 
PLANNING — DESIGN 
SUPERVISION 
Street Lighting, Airport Lighting 
Hi-Voltage Transmission Lines, 
Distribution Systems, Secondary 
Networks, Industrial Controls. 

2833 Cadillac Tower Detroit 26, Mich. 
WOodward 1-5700 


MORAN, PROCTOR, MUESER & 
RUTLEDGE 


Censulting Engineers 
Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and 
Dams; Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Struc- 
tures; Soil Studies and Tests; Reports, De- 
sign and Supervision. 

415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Eldorado 5-4800 


WALTER E. LOBO 


Consulting Chemical Engineer 


Petroleum & Chemical Process Industries 
Process Development, Design and Evaluation 


Economic Studies 


Technical Reports 


Process Design of Special Equipment 


Furnaces 


124 East 40th St. 


Towers 


Reactors 


OXford 7-6188 


New York 16, New York 


BLACK & VEATCH 


Water—Sewage—Electricity—Industry 
Reports, Design 
Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway 
Kansas City 14, Missouri 


AMMANN & WHITNEY 


Design and Supervision of Construction 
of Bridges, Highways, Expressways, Build- 
ings, Special Structures, Airport Facilities. 


111 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
724 E. Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 


JAMES P. O°DONNELL 


Engineers 


Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers—Archit 


P.O. Box 7088 Kansas City, Mo. 


Telephone DElmar 3-4375 


ANDREWS & CLARK 


305 East 63rd Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Bridges, 
Subways, 
Traffic, 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Engineers 
Highways, Tunnels, Airports, 
arbor Works, Dams, Canals, 


Parking and Transportation Re- 


ports, Power, Industrial Buildings, Hous- 
ing, Sewerage and Water Supply. 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


THE C. W. NOFSINGER CO. 


Engineers & Contractors 


307 East 63rd St. EM 3-1460 


Kansas City 13, Mo. 


BURNS AND ROE, INC. 


Engineering, Design, Plans and Specifica- 


tions — Reports, Cost Estimates — Con- 
struction Supervision — Power Generating 
Plants: Steam, Nuclear, Hydro, Diesel — 


Aviation Test and Missile Support Facili- 
ties — Research and Development — 
Nuclear, Chemical, Industrial Plants. 

160 West Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 


PRAEGER-KAVANAGH 


126 East 38th St. 


Engineers 


New York 16, N. Y. 


A. C. KIRK WOOD 

& ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS 
CONSULTANTS 


7800 The Paseo 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 


FOSTER & CAFARELLI 


Port Development, Shipyards, Drydocks, 
Power Plants, Distribution Systems, 
Industrial Plants, Offshore Moorings 

and Drilling Platforms, 
Surveys, Reports, Estimates, Design, 
Supervision, Consultation 


44 Whitehall Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


KNECHT 


SEELYE STEVENSON VALUE 


Richard E. Dougherty, Consultant 
Airports, Highways, Bridges, Dams, Water 


Supply, 
Plants, 


Sanitation, 
Concrete, Steel, 


Tunnels, 
Industrial Waste 


Industrial 


Disposal, Foundations, Soil Studies. 
CIVIL—MECHANICAL—ELECTRICAL 


101 Park Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 


RUSSELL & AXON 
Consulting Engineers 
Civil—Sanitary—Structural 
Industrial—E!ectrical 
Rate Investigations 
408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Municipal Airport, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


HARDESTY & HANOVER 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges—Long Spans of All Types 
Movable—Lift, Bascule and Swin 
Hanover Skew Bascule, Steel an 
Concrete Spans 
Grade Crossing Eliminations 
Expressways and Thruways 
Other Structures, Foundations 
Supervision, Reports, Appraisals 
101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


Ole Singstad 


Tunnels, Subways, 
Foundations, 
Investigations, Reports, 


SINGSTAD & BAILLIE 
David G. Baillie, Jr. 


Highways, 
Parking Garages, 


Design 


Specifications, Supervision 
New York 4, N. Y. 


24 State St. 
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New York-Ohio 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
HIGHWAYS — BRIDGES — STRUCTURES 
Design — Construction — Investigation 
Strengthening —- Reports — Advisory 
Service 
117 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 


ADACHE ASSOCIATES, INC, 
ENGINEERS 


Penthouse, Hotel Hollenden 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


ELMER A. KISH ENGINEERS 


Eng le 


Municipal and Industrial 
Consulting, Design, Investigations 
Reports 


4837 Fairlawn Road Lyndhurst 24, Ohio 


SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 


Ventilating Air Conditioning 
Electric & Sanitation 
Design Reports Consultation 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Heating 


HARRY BALKE ENGINEERS 


Cc Iting 
Consulting Service—Reports, Design, 
Supervision, Research 
Bridges, Buildings, Structures, Toll 
Roads, Expressways, Highways 
2330 Victory Parkway 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


H. R. RICHARDS—A. V. ALEXEFF 


& ASSOCIATES 
Consulting — Design 
Development — Fabrication 
Continuous Processing Machinery 
INDUSTRIAL OVENS, INC. 
13825 Triskett Rd., Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Tel. CL 1-4400 


TIPPETTS-ABBETT 
McCARTHY-STRATTON 
Engineers 


Ports, Harbors. Flood Control, Irrigation 
Power, Dams, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, 
Subways, Airports, Traffic Foundations, 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Reports, Design 
Supervision, Consultation 


62 West 47th Street New York City 


WATER SERVICE 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
Chemical Engineers 
Specialists in Water Treatment 
Consulting and Technical Services 
Main Office: 615 W 131 St., N.Y. 27, N. ¥. 
Offices also in: Phila., Wash., & Richmond 


ELMER S. BARRETT ASSOCIATES 


Cc Iting Eng 
Surveys—Design—Inspection 
Highways Municipal 
Railroads Reports 


Bridges 
249 S. Paint St. Chillicothe, Ohio 
Phone PRospect 3-2287 


JOHN OSTBORG 
Engineer Designer 
Diesel Engine Design Consultant 
Mechanical Engineering & Design Service 


31 E. High Street Springfield, Ohio 


GUSTAVE M. GOLDSMITH 
Consulting Engineer 


General Structures Plant Layout 
Design—Investigation—Quantity Surveys 


1734 Bella Vista Cincinnati 37, Ohio 


TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 


s and Chemist 


Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 
Inspection — Tests — Supervision 
Consultation — Specifications and 

Investigation of 
Engineering Works and Materials 


1810 North 12th St, Toledo 2, Ohio 


PHILIP J. HEALEY. INC, 


Engineers and Contractors 
TEST BORINGS 
CORE DRILLING for FOUNDATIONS 
207 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City 6 
Jo. Sq. 2-3313 
11 Park Place, New York 7 
Ba. 7-2728 


JONES, HENRY & WILLIAMS 


Consulting Sanitary Engineers 
Water Works 
Sewerage and Treatment 
Waste Disposal 


Security Bldg. Toledo 4, Ohio 


VOGT, IVERS, SEAMAN 
& ASSOCIATES 
Design and supervision of Municipal and 
Industrial Facilities; Bridges, Highways, 
Expressways; Buildings, Special Struc- 
tures, Airports Diesel, Hydro-Electric, 
Steam, Power Facilities; City Planning 

and Reports. 
34 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


AIRPORT 


(Continued from page 29) 


ing, including lighting, utilities, 
water supply and sewage facilities. 
Eero Saarinen and Associates is in 
charge of all master location plan- 
ning and architectural design of 
buildings. 


As part of the total airport project, 
a high speed access highway is 
being developed to connect the air- 
port with planned highways for 
rapid access to downtown Washing- 
ton. The 17.8 miles™access route 
will connect the airport with the 
circumferential highway surround- 
ing Washington, D.C., now under 
construction. The access highway 
will continue on to a junction with 
the proposed Interstate Route 66 
which will enter Washington over 


the new Constitution Avenue 
Bridge. 
Washington’s new airport is 
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immense by any standards, but 
planners are leaving plenty of 
room for future expansion on the 
9,700 acre site. 

At the present nearly 12,000 pas- 
sengers are flying in and out of 
the nation’s capital each day. With- 
in twenty years, the FAA expects 
that figure to jump to more than 
40,000 daily. 

Designers of the new airport 
figure that, in 1965, about thirty- 
two planes will be either landing 
or taking off during each of the 
sixteen busiest hours of the day. 
By 1975, this figure will have 
reached fifty-one operations in the 
peak hours. 

Much of the increase is expected 
to come from international travel. 
During 1958, there were less than 
5,000 passengers on international 
flights at Washington National 
Airport. However, market research 
studies indicate that the potential 
for international traffic in the 
Washington area is 156,000 annual 


passengers by 1965 and 464,000 by 
1975. 

Construction on the new airport 
began almost a year ago, but the 
project was without an_ official 
name until last month when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower decreed that it 
would be known as the Dulles In- 
ternational Airport. 

Until the presidential designa- 
tion, the airport had been unof- 
ficially dubbed Chantilly after the 
nearby community. 

Virginians, particularly those liv- 
ing in the immediate area, had 
sought to have Chantilly for the 
permanent name. Others had re- 
quested that the project simply be 
called the Washington Interna- 
tional Airport. 

The first of more than 1,650,000 
square yards of pavement for the 
runways was started in mid-sum- 
mer, but actual opening of the air- 
port is not expected before early 


1961—End. 
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Alphabetized by States .. . PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Oklahoma-West Virginia 


OKLAHOMA TESTING FRAZIER-SIMPLEX. INC. MODJESKI _AND _MASTERS 
LABORATORIES CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS G. H. Randall ” 
Registered Engineers—Chemists % F. M. Masters H. J. Engel 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Furnace Engineering for the De i n and Su vision of Construction 
Materials Testing end Inspection cn Inspection and Renorts 
Member A.C. I. L. 486 East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA. Bridges, Structures and Foundations 
c. A. Lashbrook M. A. Witte oS; 8. A. 900 N. Sixth St. New Orleans, La. 
Owner-Director Chief Engineer Harrisburg, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 


GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 


BENHAM ENGINEERING COMPANY Consulting Engineers and Designers Vv. C. PATTERSON & 
AND AFFILIATES Public Utility & Industrial Plant Engineers ASSOCIATES, INC. 

Civil Mechanical Electrical Safety Engineering efrigeration Specia ists 
Sanitary Structural Business and Economic Research Warchouses—-Refrigeration & Installation 

Engineering Projects and Property Valuation Food Freezing—Low Temp. Refrigeration 

All Types 3 Building Construction Publ’c Utility Rate Regulation Patented System for a of 

215 . 23rd Street New York Reading, Pa. Washington Frost-heaved Floors 


415 W. Market Street York, Penna. 


City 5, Okla. 


ALBRIGHT & FRIEL. INC. GANNETT, FLEMING, CORDDRY PITTSBURGH TESTING 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS & CARPENTER, INC. 
Water, Sewage, Industrial Wastes and Engineers LABORATORY 
anf tetas. HARRISBURG, PA. Radiography —Soils Mechanics 
Three Penn Center Plaza Philadelphia, Pa. Daytona Geach, Main Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. Pittsburch, Pa. Medellin, Colombia, S. A. 


32 Laboratories in Principal Cities 


PAUL B. MOORE. P. E. ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
Consulting Engineer ASSOCIATES. INC. CYRUS WM. RICE & CO., INC, 
Cost Reduction, Market Studies 
Altoona, Penna, 


Telephone 2039 West Philadelphia St. 
34142 York, Pennsylvania 16 Noble Avenue, Pittsburgh 5, Penna. 


Industric! Water and Waste 


MICHAEL BAKER. JR.. INC. 
Consulting Engineers PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY EMERSON VENABLE 
Highways, Airports. Waterworks, Sewers, RATES : 
Sewage Treatment, City Planning, Surveys, ; Chemist and Chemical Engineer 
Photogrammetric Mapping 12 mos., paid in advance ......... $ 96.00 Chemical Analysis 
12 mos., billed monthly @ $9.00 ea.. 108.00 esearch — 
Harrisburg, Pa., Jackson. Miss., $10.00 Trouble Shooting 


College Park, Md., Charleston, W. Va. 


Columbus, Ohio, Huntingdon, Pa. 6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 


BUCHART ENGINEERING CORP. HALL LABORATORIES FORREST _ COTTON, INC. 


DIV. OF HAGAN CHEMICALS 


Consulting Engineers & CONTROLS, INC ing Eng s 
Highways Bridges Sewer Systems Surveys Consultants on Industrial Water Problems Regional Water Supplies 
Water Works — Dams — Reports — Supervision gs Tre ee ee Water and Sewage Works 
Industrial Municipal — Structures Waste Water Industrial Development 
55 S. Richland Ave., York, Pa. Dust Collection Particle Size Analysis Airports — Dams 
Lancaster, Pa. Washington, D. C. Hagan Building Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Appraisals — Reports 


600 Vaughn Building Dallas 1, Texas 


THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 


AUBURN & ASSOCIATES, INC, Engineers + Constructors + Consultants FREESE & NICHOLS 

Engineers for Heavy Industry POWER PLANTS 407 Danciger Bldg. 

Electrical, Civil, Mechanical and Piping (Steam, Hydro, Diesel) Fort Worth, Texas 
Professional Staff Oil Refineries, Pipe Lines + Chemical FREESE, NICHOLS, 
A. J. Mosso, P.E. J. F. Schaffer, P.E. Plants + Textile Plants + Breweries, Food TURNER & COLLIE 

H. G. Smith, P.E. B. J. Auburn, P.E. Processing Plants + Airports * Hangars 2111 C & I Bldg. 

W.B. Kennedy, P.E. C. W.Octtinger, P.E. Army, Navy Installations 

J. W. Gilder, P.E. 1200 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. Houston, Texas 
923 Penn Avenue Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 7 3 


CAPITOL ENGINEERING LOCK WOOD. ANDREWS & NEWNAM 
CORPORATION D. C. LATELLA & ASSOCIATES. INC. 


i s—Constructor t 
Design and Surveys Noade and Streets Water Works, Sewerage & Sewage Dis- 
Sewer Systems Water Works INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS posal, Public Works, Structures, Earth- 

Planning Airports works, Mechanical & Electrical. 

Bridges Turnpikes Dams Management Consultants Reports—Design—Supervision 
Executive Offices: Dillsburg, Pennsy!vania Surveys—Valuations 
Washington, D. C. Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘ 

Paris, France Widener Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. Corpus Christi—Houston—Victoria, Texas 


Dallas, Texas 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATES FERGUSON-GATES ENGINEERING 
co. 


Architectural and Engineering Offices 


Professional 


Put your card here 
d 321 N. Front Street and Mining 
oal Property Reports — Valuation — 
Keep your name before more than Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Dev Plant Design — 
: Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., P.E., Consulting Allen Building on P. O. Box 672 
50.000 readers. It’s good business. Engineer CLifford 2-5338 Beckley, W. Va. 
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Supplemental Services 


ENGINEERS 


Put your card here 


With this convenient, self- 
addressed envelope, AE 
readers can easily obtain 
additional information on 
advertisers’ products and 
services. It’s easy to use 
this free service—simply 
circle the numbers on the 
reverse side of this sheet, 
drop the cutout envelope 
in the mail, and within 
days you will receive the 
information requested. 
Hundreds of our readers 
take advantage of this of- 
fer every month — why 
don’t you? 


Keep your name before more than 


50,000 readers. It’s good business. 


GILES 
DRILLING CORPORATION 
Subsurface Explorations 


Large Calyx Holes in Rock 
Engineering Geology Reports 


2 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


PHOTRONIX, INC. 


Aerial Photogrammetry 


an 
Electronic Computation 
For Engineers, By Engineers 


790 King Avenue Elmer S. Barrett 
Columbus 12, Ohio Chief Engineer 


CONSULT 


DIRECTORY 
aboutest S new 
expanded 
readers’ 
service 
department? 


Read All About It on the 
Reverse Side of this Page NOW! 


> CLIP COUPON—Fold Along This Line—Fasten (Staple, Tape, Glue)—MAIL <4 


FOR 


YOUR 


NEEDS 


SPRAGUE & HENWOOD, INC. 


Drilling Services 


Foundation Investigations, Test Boring 
Grout Hole Drilling and Pressure Grouting 
Diamond Core Drilling 


221 W. Olive St., Scranton, Pa. 
New York, Phila., Pittsburgh, Atlanta 
Grand Junction, Colorado 
Buchans, Newfoundland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
DRILLING COMPANY 


Industrial Water Supply + Mineral Prospecting 
FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT NO. 3036-R 
Washington, D. C. 


Large Diameter Drilled Shafts 


1205 Chartiers Ave. Pittsburgh 20, Pa. 


AERIAL MAP SERVICE CO. 
Topographic, Planimetric, Photo Maps for 
Highways, Mining, Resources, Construction. 
City Maps, Tax Maps, Photo Geology. Tel- 
lurometer Radio Distance Measurements, 
Triangulation, Electronic Computation. 
1016 Madison Ave. Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
AMERICAN AIR SURVEYS, INC. POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No Postage Stamp Necessary If Mailed In The United States 


Aerial Topographic Maps & Aerial Photos for 
Highways Airports Power & Pipe 
Lines Railroads Mining « All types 
construction + Stockpile Inventories 


907 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 
2029 K STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 
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Adache Associates. Inc. 
Edw. J. Adamec 

Advance Transformer 
Acrial Map Service Co, 
Albright & Friel, Inc. 
American Air Surveys 
Ammann & Whitney 
Andrews and Clark 

Auburn and Associates, Inc. 
Michael Baker Jr., Inc. 
Harry Balke Engineers 
Elmer S. Barrett Associates 
Bedell and Nelson 

Benham Engineering Co. 
Black & Veatch 

Borden Metal Products Co. 
Brockway, Weber & Brockway, Inc. 
Buchart Engineering Corp. 
Oakle P. Bullock 


Advertisers’ Index 


Capitol Engineering Corporation 

Homer L. Chastain & Associates 

Chas. W. Cole & Son 

Commonwealth Associates Inc. 

Consoer, Townsend and Associates 

Cubic Corp. 

Dean Thermo-Panel Coil Div. 

De Leuw Cather & Company 

Electrical Contractors, Assoc., Inc 

Eustis Engineering Company 

Fay, Spoflord & Thorndike 

Ferguson-Gates Engineering Co. 

Forrest and Cotton, Inc. 

Foster & Cafarelli 

Franklin Engineering 

Frazier-Simplex, Inc. 

Freese & Nichols 

Gannett, Fleming, Corddry & Car- 
penter, Inc. 
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Back Cover 


Gustave M. Goldsmith 

Emil Gruenberg & Assoc. 

Hall Laboratories 

Alexander Hamilton Institute 

Hardesty & Hanover 

Philip J. Healey, Inc. 

The Hinchman Corporation 

Howard Needles, Tammen & Ber- 
gendoff 

Industrial Ovens, Inc. 

International Engineering Co., Inc. 

Jones, Henry & Williams 

Kaiser Engineers 

A. C. Kirkwood & Associates 

Elmer A. Kish 

Kuljian Corporation 

D. C. Latella & Associates 

Law Engineering Testing Co. 

Lawrie & Green & Associates 


Burns & McDonnell 
Burns & Roe, Inc. 


Gilbert) Associates Leap Associates 
Giles Drilling Corporation Walter E. Lobo 
Lockwood, Andrews & Newnam 
Eli M. Lurie 
Madigan-Hvland 
Metcalf & Eddy 
Miner and Miner 
Modjeski and Masters 
Momar Industries 
Paul B. Moore 
Moran, Proctor, Mueser & Rutledge 
John J. Mozzochi & Assoc. 
The C. W. Nofsinger Co. 
James P. O'Donnell 
Oklahoma Testing Laboratories 
John Ostborg 
Palmer & Baker Engineers, Inc. 
Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall & Mac- 
Donald 
V. C. Patterson & Associates 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Photronix, Inc. 
Pierce and Wolf 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 
Praeger-Kavanagh 
Cyrus Wm. Rice & Co., Inc. 
Robert and Company Associates 
Ronald Press 
Ross-Martin Co. 
Russell and Axon 
Sargent & Lundy 
Seelye Stevenson Value & Knecht 
Servis, Van Doren & Hazard 
Please have information sent to me on items circled below: ar a 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Soil Testing Services, Inc. 
South Florida Test Service 
M1 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 Sprague & Henwood, Inc. 
Stanley Engineering Company 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 D. B. Steinman 
31 32 33 34 35 36 37 48 39 Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc. 


Svska & Hennessy, Inc. 


Now it is easier than ever for you to get information f-a-s-t on new 
products and services. The other side of this page when folded makes 
a self-addressed reply envelope that is all ready to come back to us. 
All you have to do to use it is to first read the advertisements, and the 
“Progress in Products” and “New Literature” features in every issue, 
noting that each makes specific reference to numbers on the form below. 


Then if you want more information about any item, simply circle 
the corresponding number on the form, sign, fold, fasten and 
MAIL TODAY! 
We do the rest. And within days, the data and literature you 
want is on its way to you. 
W-4q Take advantage of this FREE service. Use this handy envelope 
NOW! 


Tippetts- Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton 
Toledo ‘Vesting Laboratory 

United Steel Fabricators, Inc. 
Emerson Venable 

Vogt, Ivers, Seaman & Associates 
Warren George 

Whitman, Requardt and Associates 
Wight & Co. 

Wilson & Company 
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Progress in Products 


Item 30 


Velvety soft) but toughe 
than steel in’ resisting abra- 
sion are these L-shaped “Riffle- 
strip” chute lining sections 
announced by Good- 
rich Industrial Products Com- 
pany. Abrasive slurries which 
destroy conventional rubber 
chute lining in less than a 
year have failed to produce 
any sign of wear on a Riffle- 
stripped chute in daily ser- 
vice for more than three years, 
according to the manufacturer. 


CHUTE LINING 


Item 34 


“Quiet-Ear,” a new ear pro- 
tector distributed by Bausch 
& Lomb, has been developed 
by RCA to meet the need of 
personnel who work near loud 


QUIET-EAR 


noises. “Quiet-Ear” uses nei- 
ther bulky absorbing materials, 
nor excessively large sealing 
shells. Applicable anywhere, 
where noise becomes a_hin- 
drance or nuisance, this 
lightweight, sanitary and_ in- 
expensive ear protector offers 
opitmum noise protection. 


CONDUCTIVITY METER Item 31 


A portable eddy current instrument has recently been 
added to the group of testing systems available from Magna- 
flux Corporation, Chicago. By accurately measuring elec- 
trical conductivity, the battery-powered Magnatest FM-110 
Conductivity Meter performs a variety of testing jobs, in- 
cluding the determination of hardness, alloy, and heat 
treat conditions; sorting mixed nonmagnetic metals; check- 
ing tensile strenteh of aluminum; investigating fire damage 
to aircraft, and others. Readings can be taken on a com- 
parative basis using known samples. 


COMPRESSION-TENSION TESTER Item 35 


A new portable combination compression-tension testing 
machine makes it possible to test concrete cylinders o1 
reinforcing bars for strength in a field or laboratory  in- 
stallation. The compression capacity in testing 6” diameter 
standard concrete cylinders in 200,000 pounds. ‘The hand 
operated tester is entirely self contained. No pressure on 
electrical connections are required. ‘The machine is also 
designed for testing specimens in tension up to the 100,000 
pound load capacity. 


Item 32 


The new #4100 Hourmas- 
ter time switch, announced 
by Tork Time Controls Inc., 
offers to-the-minute accuracy 
in timing operations. It can 
be set for from 1-to-24 “On- 
Off” operations per day, hour- 
ly. Operation may be set for 
every hour, every second or 
third hour, on through only 
once a day. “On’’ periods, of 
the same duration, may be 
from two to 55 minutes. No 
tools are required for setting 
or changing schedules. 


HOURMASTER 


Item 36 


This new instrument, which 
can be fed manually or re 
ceive parts directly from a 
processing machine, automa 


HARDNESS TESTER 


tically measures the hardness 
of piston pins at rates of up 
to 2400 per hour, and sorts 
them into acceptable and re- 
ject’ categories. The pins are 
cross-fed under two. standard 
hardness penetrators — whose 
load can be changed for vari 
ous scale ranges. The indica 
tion on the panel corresponds 
to the scale used. 


CONVERSION CHART Item 33 


A reference table for engineers in wall chart form has 
been published by Precision Equipment Company. ‘This 
conversion chart is useful for engineers, shop men, and 
other executives. Included are common conversions such 
as inches to centimeters or watts to H.P. as well as many 
conversions that are difficult to locate in reference manuals. 
Some such examples are atmospheres to Kgs/sq. cm, cm/sec 
to miles/hr, cu. ft. to liters, microns to meters, quintal to 
etc. 


TEAR DROP CURVES Item 37 


Tear drop curves that greatly simplify highway inter 
change design have been introduced by keuffel & Esser 
Company. Especially effective in short-radius work such 
as limited-speed controls, exits, entrances, and acceleration/ 
deceleration lanes, the new curves can be used in any layout 
work involving circles and arcs. According to K&E engineers 
the new templates simplify all short radius work that 
previously required the time consuming and tedious process 
of drawing with a combination of various curves to obtain 
one curve design. 


This column describes new products of general 


interest to professional engineers. For further 


information, circle the item number in the Readers’ Service Dept. and mail to AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


These listings are informational and are not an endorsement of the products, nor of the manufacturer's claims. 
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Electronic Engineering 


Take a giant step 
to fast, easy, 
low-cost surveying 
_ the ALL NEW 


RO-DIST 


new concept in 
precision electronic 
surveying 
WIDER RANGE 
~ 500 ft. to 50 miles 
GREATER ACCURACY 
3 ppm = 1 inch 


GREATER FLEXIBILITY 
Stations interchangeable 


GREATER SPEED 
Direct readout; 
calibration free 
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PLUS THESE FEATURES: 
Water-tight for all-weather operation! 
Headset communications! 

Lightweight for extreme portability! 


Write or call today for information 


Bi C CORPORATION 


5575 Kearny Villa Road, San Diego 11, California 


With a Dimension for the Future 
(Circle 10 in Readers’ Service Dept.) 
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